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PREFACE. 



\ In addition to the ordinary teaching in connection with the School 
Cof Metalliirgy of the University of Birmingham, special short courses 
yof lectures dealing with local industries have been arranged from 
53. time to time. These have been delivered in the evenings, and have 
attracted considerable audiences. 

In the spring of last year, for the third time since the department 
was Established in Mason College in 1885, the subject chosen was 
Cast Iron. There was no intention to publish these lectures when they 
were originally prepared, but so many requests were received for 
copies, not only from the audience, but also from distant parts, that, 
somewhat reluctantly, publication was at length decided on. 

It is hoped by this means that those who attended the lectures 
will have an opportunity of going once more over the same ground, 
whilst the information will also be rendered available for a wider 
public. At the same time it is realized that the lectures will lose 
in publication the advantages of practical illustration at the lecture 
table. The form most suitable for popular explanation is also, at 
times, not that most fitted for a written statement. Hence, though 
the general scope of the lectures has been retained, opportunity has 
been taken to introduce some alterations and additions, which will, 
it is hoped, make the work more permanently useful. 

In explanation of the scope of the lectures it may be added that 
the audience consisted chiefly of men who are actually engaged in 
the iron-founding and allied industries; to such an audience any 
detailed description of practical manipulation would have been super- 
fluous, while they would, on the other hand, have found too much 
theoretical explanation tedious and difficult to follow. 

A number of illustrations have been specially prepared for use in 
connection with these lectures, and I desire here to gratefully 
acknowledge assistance rendered in this direction by various friends. 
^o Mr 0. F. Hudson, Lecturer in Metallurgy in the University 
of Birmingham, I am indebted for the preparation of the micro- 
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VI PKEFACE. 

photographs reproduced in Figs. 46 and 48 to 53, and also for 
reading the proofs. Mr J. Roberts kindly supplied the drawing for 
Fig. 20, and Mr J. T. Stobbs the photograph for Fig. 2. The British 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd., kindly provided drawings for Figs. 18 and 
19 ; while Messrs Thwaites, Ltd., prepared a special diagram which 
has been reduced in Fig. 23. I am also imder obligation to the 
proprietors of Gassier^s Magazine for the blocks used for Figs. 9, 13, . 
28, and 29 ; and to Mr W. Jones for that employed for Fig. 27 ; while 
my thanks are specially due to Mr W. J. Keep for permission to use 
Figs. 34 to 38 and 40 to 45 from his volume on Cast Iron. 

If practical men of the type which attended these lectures should 
find the earlier portion of this little book interesting, and the 
remainder of actual utility in their daily avocation, the desires of 
the author will have been fully realized. 

THOMAS TURNER. 
The Univebsitt, Birmingham, 
March 1904. 
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LECTURE I. 
Varieties of Iron and Steel. 

EvBRYONB connected with the manufacture of iron and steel is 
aware that iron is commonly met with in three forms : — namely 
cast iron, wrought iron and steel ; and that the properties of these 
varieties differ so much that there is frequently less difference in 
physical properties between separate metals, such as nickel and 
cobalt, or tin and lead, than there is between, say, white cast iron 
and wrought iron, or grey cast iron and tool steel. These remarkable 
differences in properties are not due to any variation in the iron 
itself, but are dependent upon the proportion of other constituents 
which are present in or with the iron. These constituents can 
scarcely be regarded as impurities, in that they are necessary for the 
production of the particular qualities which are desired. 

Cast iron may be regarded as the iron smelter's crude product. It 
is the cheapest form in which iron is met with in commerce. It is, 
relatively, easily fusible and brittle, and contains a large proportion 
of foreign substances, the total amount of impurities seldom being 
less than 5 % of the whole, while it frequently amounts to 8 or 10 %, 
and, in special cases, to an even higher proportion. 

Wrought iron, on the other hand, is tough, and has a fibrous 
structure. While it welds easily, it is only fusible at a very high 
temperature. Speaking generally, it is the purest commercial 
variety of iron, and usually contains about 0*25 % of total impurities. 

Steel is a material of intermediate chemical purity, which is now 
made in so many forms as to make a simple definition somewhat 
difficult. But it may be conveniently divided into two kinds, one of 
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4 LECTURES ON IRON-FOUNDING 

which, known as " mild steel," is produced in large quantities in a 
molten condition, and is used where tenacity and ductility are 
required. The foreign elements in this variety are usually under 
1 %, carbon and manganese being the most important constituents. 
The other, and more expensive variety of steel, is manufactured in 
smaller quantities, usually in crucibles, and it combines with 
moderate fusibility the remarkable properties of hardening and 
tempiering which are so valuable in the production of tools of all 
kinds. Steel of this kind usually contains from '5 to 1*5 % of carbon. 
The following table gives the approximate proportion of carbon 
contained in steel used for various typical purposes, and illustrates 
the considerable differences met with on analysis. These variations 
in composition lead to the development of very distinctive physical 
properties, and it is important that the engineer or workman should 
select steel which has a suitable composition for the purpose in view. 

Carbon in Steel used for various Purposes. 









Per cent. 


Wire, sheets, smith's work . . . -06 - '15 


Bridges 






•2 


Boiler plates . 






. -25 --30 


Rails and tyres 






•30 --50 


Springs 






. -5 


Pressure dies . 






•75 


Wood chisels, sets, etc. 






•875 


Cold chisels . 






1-00 


Large cutters, dies, etc. 






M25 


Cutters, drills, etc. . 






1-25 


Hard files 






. 1-375 


Razors 






1-50 



Extending Applications of Cajst Iron. 

When in 1886 I first delivered a course of lectures in Birmingham 
on cast iron, it was anticipated by many, that, owing to the rapid 
development of steel found-y practice, the demand for cast iron 
would rapidly diminish, and that iron-founding would soon become a 
thing of the past. On that occasion, however, I ventured to quote 
with approval, from the address of the late Mr Jeremiah Head, as 
president of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, in which 
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reasons were given for anticipating a continued and extended use of 
the cheaper material. These anticipations have been fully borne out 
in the interval that has since elapsed. 

Cast iron possesses, among other advantages, the following 
properties, which render it especially suitable for foundry work. 

On account of its cheapness, castings can be produced in iron at 
lower prices than in any other metal, while, owing to its abundance, 
it is less liable to suffer considerable fluctuation in price. It can 
also, for these reasons, be readily obtained in all parts of the civilised 
world. Its easy fusibility also tends to allow of its ready melting 
and manipulation, while the expansions ^ which take place during 
solidification, and subsequently, enable it to take a sharp impression 
of the mould. It possesses suflficient tensile and transverse strength 
for the majority of ordinary applications, while its crushing strength 
is higher than that of any other material used in construction. 
It requires no annealing, hence time is saved, as compared with 
steel, and a casting can be produced immediately if required, either 
for a special order, or in case of breakage. Castings in iron have finer 
and smoother surfaces than those produced in steel. Iron castings 
are less liable to rust than wrought iron or ordinary steel, 
especially if the skin is retained. Further, when used for bearing 
surfaces, cast iron wears well, while the additional weight of the 
cheaper material which can be used is often an advantage for the 
bed-plate or foundation of an engine, or of a large machine tool. 

From the above considerations it may be reasonably anticipated 
that, despite the ever increasing application of steel, the uses of cast 
iron are likely to be considerably extended rather than to show any 
important diminution. 

History of Cast Iron. 

The production of cast iron is now the first stage in all modern 
processes of iron and steel manufacture, and pig iron is the most 
abundant variety of iron in commerce. It was not, however, the 
form of iron first made, nor indeed was iron the material originally 
used by man for his tools and implements. 
. Prehistoric man employed tools and weapons made of stone, flint 

^ Molten iron, from which graphite separates, expands at the moment of 
solidification. Subsequently, during cooling, a further separation of graphite 
takes place, interrupting the regular rate of contraction by momentary expansion. 
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being largely employed for such purposes. This early period in the 
development of the race lasted for a very considerable period, and is 
conveniently divided into three stages. 

(1) Eolithic, in which the stone implements were very roughly 

shaped, chiefly by chipping. 

(2) Palaeolithic, in which there was a greater variety of instruments, 

and these were more perfectly shaped. 

(3) Neolithic, in which still more highly finished hammers, chisels, 

and other tools were produced in stone, and polished. 

During the latter part of this stone age, bronze was introduced. 
This was, in the first place, merely an impure copper, hardened by 
sulphur, arsenic, iron, or other impurities, more or less accidentally 
introduced. As the bronze age progressed, the value of tin was 
fully recognised, and the composition of the later examples of bronze 
was much the same as that of the gun-metal of the present day. . 

About the beginning of the historic period, or perhaps somewhat 
earlier, iron was introduced. It was always made by a process of 
simple reduction from the ore, the product being wrought iron. By 
a slight modification of the simple process so employed, steel could 
be made as readily as wrought iron, and was so produced on a con- 
siderable scale. The Romans were familiar with both iron and steel, 
and produced these materials in large quantities during their occupa- 
tion of Britain. 

With the revival of knowledge towards the close of the dark ages, 
more iron was required and furnaces of increased size were adopted. 
No doubt in some of these large " bloomeries " cast iron was at first 
accidentally produced. It was believed by Lower that cast iron was 
made in Sussex about 1350, but the exact date of its practical 
application for foundry work is unknown, though this would appear to 
be certainly not later than 1490, its earliest application being on the 
continent of Europe. Its use rapidly spread into England, so that 
in September 1516 a large iron gun called "The Basiliscus," which 
weighed about 10,500 lbs., had been cast in London.^ At the Tower 
of London there are still preserved two large cast iron guns which 
were brought over from Ireland in the reign of Henry VIII. 

All the iron produced at this period was made by th^ use of char- 
coal, and the growing scarcity of fuel crippled the iron trade of the 
United Kingdom, while the industry still flourished on the continent, 
where charcoal was more abundant. 

^ Viscount Dillon, ArchoBologia^ Vol. LI. Part I., page 168. 
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Iron was first smelted with coke, made from pit-coal, in Stafford- 
shire, by Dud Dudley, in the reign of Charles I., but the process 
was revived and brought into practical use by Abraham Darby at 
Coalbrookdale, in Shropshire, about 1730, and this process made 
available, for the purpose of the iron-master, the greater part of the 
enormous coal supply of Great Britain, and rendered possible the 
developments which followed. These included the introduction of 
steam-blowing engines about 1770, and the application of the hot- 
blast by Neilson in Scotland in 1829. The latter invention was 
shortly afterwards followed by improved blast furnace shape, and 
increased capacity, particularly in Staffordshire, which county was 
in 1850 the leading iron producing centre in the world. 

The opening up of the Middlesboro' district about this time, with 
the subsequent introduction of much larger furnaces, and fire-brick 
regenerative hot-blast stoves, led to an enormously increased pro- 
duction, and Cleveland became the chief centre of the iron industry ; 
but the development of ,the, Comjellsville coke region in Western 
Pennsylvania, and of th ^feS^wc^ on ore deposits of Lake Superior, 
led to so great an increase in the American iron trade, that in 1890 
the production of the United States for the first time exceeded 
that of the United Kingdom. The subsequent developments 
and improvements in the blast furnace practice in the United 
States, and the opening up of the mines of soft, rich, easily 
reducible iron ore in the Mesabi range, combined with the 
enormous demands of a rapidly developing country and a pro- 
tective tariff, have led to unprecedented production, so that the 
output of pig iron in the United States in 1903 was no less than 
18,000,000 tons, as against a production of 8,500,000 tons in the 
United Kingdom. 

During the nineteenth century many wonderful advances attracted 
public attention, such as the substitution of the stage coach by the 
express train, and of the sailing ship by the ocean liner, while the 
old, crude methods of signalling were replaced by the telegraph or 
telephone. But perhaps in no direction was more progress made than 
in connection with the metallurgy of iron and steel. In blast furnace 
practice alone the output per furnace, during the century, was in- 
creased fully a hundredfold, while the fuel consumption per ton of 
iron was reduced to one-fifth of that previously employed. It is not 
too much to say, that apart from this remarkably increased production 
and economy in the manufacture of iron, much of the great material 
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progress which will always be associated with the Victorian era 
would have been impossible. 

Production of Cast Iron. 

As the iron-founder in his daily business is called upon to use 
diflferent varieties of iron for particular purposes, and, partly with 
the object of obtaining a better product, and partly on account of 
variations in supply, he seldom confines himself to a single brand of 
iron, it is important that he should have some information as to 
the sources from whence the iron he uses is obtained, and the 
methods by which it has been manufactured. Such knowledge 
will allow of more intelligent foundry mixing, and frequently also 
of the production of a better product at reduced cost. But as 
the iron-founder is generally only a user and not a producer of 
iron, it will not be necessary to enter into any minute detail as 
to the process whereby cast iron is made, a general outline being 
sufficient for present purposes. 

Iron Ores. 

The primary consideration which affects the quality of pig iron 
is the character of ore from which it has been produced. Some ores 
contain little phosphorus, while others carry much more of this con- 
stituent. Some ores, again, are more silicious or sulphurous than 
others, while some contain more manganese. With normal furnace 
working the proportion of the elements which enter into the com- 
position of the iron naturally varies largely with the amount 
originally present in the ore. 

There are in various parts of the world large mineral deposits, 
rich in iron, which cannot be utilised for iron manufacture. As 
examples of these may be mentioned deposits of pyrites, the pro- 
portion of sulphur in which renders siich ores quite unsuitable for 
iron making. Another familiar example is seen in the basaltic 
rocks, which, though often rich in iron, contain this element in the 
form of a silicate, which is difficult to reduce on the large scale. In 
view of the cost of equipment and the enormous output of modem 
plants, the deposits, to be valuable to the iron smelter, must be 
of very considerable magnitude. The ore must also be rich in 
metallic iron, free from any excess of injurious impurities, and 
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easily reducible in the blast furnace. The materials which satisfy 
these conditions may be grouped under two heads : — 

(1) Oxides of Iron. 

(2) Carbonates of Iron. 

The oxides include a considerable variety of ores which are known 
either as magnetites or hematites; while the carbonates include 
spathic ores and clay iron-stones. 

Oxides of Iron. 

The oxides of iron may be conveniently divided into two classes : — 

(1) Anhydrous Oxides^ which consist of oxide of iron associated 

with what may be regarded as merely accidental impurities 
or gangue. These ores are known as magnetites and red 
hematites. 

(2) Hydrated Oxides, in which the oxide of iron is associated with 

more or less combined water in addition to the mineral 

gangue. These ores include various forms of reddish and 

brown hematite. 

Magnetites consist essentially of magnetic oxide of iron, the 

formula for which is FcgO^, and if perfectly pure this would contain 

72*4 per cent, of metallic iron. It is widely distributed, and has been 

worked from the very earliest periods. It occurs in two chief forms 

— in the massive condition, and in the finely divided state. 

Massive magnetite is mined in the North of Europe and in the Lake 
Superior district. In the finely divided condition it occurs on the 
surfaces of older deposits, and as sands in various parts of the world. 
The enormous deposits of iron ore in the Mesabi^ range are now 
the most important single source of supply in the whole world. In 
this region, the magnetic ore is so soft that it can be readily removed 
with steam shovels, by which it is placed in steel hopper cars, each 
of which holds about fifty tons (see fig, 1). It is then transported in 
specially constructed steamers across the great lakes, and reloaded 
on waggons, by a mechanical hoisting apparatus, to be taken for 
smelting to Pittsburg, or elsewhere, as required. These deposits 
were only opened up in 1894. But the ease with which they can be 
mined, their extent, and their easy reducibility, are such that the 

^ This is sometimes spelled Mesaba. It appears there are at least twenty-five 
ways of spelling this name, and it is questionable which of these is nearest to the 
original Indian pronunciation. 
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present output is nearly 10,000,000 tons per annum, or something 
like three-fourths of the total supply of the Lake Superior district, 
and there is every reason to believe that the deposits are of such 
magnitude as to ensure an ample supply of ore for generations to 
come. 

Red Hematite consists essentially of ferric oxide (FcgOg), and, 
when pure, contains 70 per cent, of metallic iron. It is usually red 
in colour, though denser varieties are sometimes very dark, but they 
all possess a red streak, and form a red powder if crushed in a 
mortar. These ores, on account of their freedom from phosphorus, 
were formerly the chief source of supply for Bessemer purposes. In 
the United Kingdom they occur chiefly in the Cumberland district. 




Fio. 1. — Steam Shovel digging iron ore, Mesabi district, Minn., U.S.A. 

The red hematites of the United States are less pure than those of 
Cumberland, and are now relatively less important, owing to the 
extended use of magnetites in recent yeara. 



Hydrated Oxides. 

Brown hematites, as obtained from Spain, are generally of special 
purity, while those of the United Kingdom and of the rest of Europe 
are usually phosphoric. 

The proportion of water which may be present in hydrated oxides 
of iron varies considerably, being lowest in the reddish-brown 
hematite, or rubio ores, which are largely imported from Spain. 
An intermediate amount is met with in ordinary brown hematites, 
such as occur in Northamptonshire and in the Rhenish provinces ; 
while the highest proportion occurs in the bog or lake ores, used to 
a moderate extent in Sweden and elsewhere. 
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Carbonates. 



These ores consist chiefly of ferrous carbonate (FeCOg), which, 
when perfectly pure, contains 48J per cent, of metallic iron. It 
occurs, usually associated with carbonate of manganese, in consider- 
able quantities in Styria, where it has been worked from the earliest 
historical periods. 

In the United Kingdom two forms of impure carbonates are used. 
The first is the clay ironstone of the coal measures, which occurs in 
West Yorkshire, Staflbrdshire, and South Wales. From this class of 
ore is made some of the best forge and foundry iron that the world 
produces, but unfortunately the supply is relatively small. The 
other variety is the Cleveland Ironstone, which occurs in the N.E. 
of England, and is met with in the Lias formation. The 
deposits are of considerable magnitude, and the ore is of uniform 
quality, the percentage of metallic iron being, however, lower than 
in any of the ores previously considered, while it is also phosphoric. 
A special variety of clay iron stone which is impregnated with more 
or less carbonaceous matter is known as '^ blackband,'' and this is 
worked in the West of Scotland, and in North Staffordshire. 

The table on page 12 will illustrate the chemical composition of the 
chief ores which have been eniunerated above. 

From these figures it will be seen that there are great differences 
in the composition of typical ores. These variations arise from the 
proportion and state of oxidation of the iron; the amount of 
manganese — which aflects the hardness and crystalline character of 
the product; the phosphorus — which aflects its strength; and the 
volatile portion, consisting of water and carbon dioxide — the amount 
of which determines the preliminary treatment which may be 
necessary before the ore is smelted in the blast furnace. 

The impurities which are thus present in iron ores may con- 
veniently be divided into three kinds : — 

(1) Those which are volatile, and can be more or less completely 

removed by calcination, — e.g., water, carbon dioxide, sulphur. 

(2) Those which are not volatile, but which can be removed in the 

slags during smelting — e,g,, silica and alumina. 

(3) Those which cannot be removed either by calcination or in the 

slag, and the whole of which therefore pass into the pig iron. 
Of these the most important is phosphorus. The following 
table illustrates the approximate proportion of phosphorus 
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which is met with in pig iron smelted from the ores named. 
It is well for the founder to remember that, generally 
speaking, the phosphorus content of pig iron made from a 
certain ore, or ore mixture, is approximately constant, 
although there may be considerable variations in the pro- 
portion of other elements present. 



Phosphorus present in Fig Iroa 
I. From Non-Phosphoric Ores, 



Swedish Magnetites .... 
Cumberland Hematite 


Phosphorus per cent, in 
the Pig Iron. 

0-01-0-06 

0-04-0-06 


Spanish Hematite .... 
Forest of Dean Hematite . 


0-04-0-06 
. 0-07 


Lake Superior Magnetites . 


. 0-08 


II. From Moderately Phosphoric Ores, 


Purple ore 

Lake Superior Magnetites . 

South Staffordshire Clay Iron Stone . 

Leicestershire Brown Hematite . 


. 0-10 
. 0-15 
0-40-0-60 
. 0-60 


Scotch Blackband .... 


. 0-60 


American Bed Fossil (Alabama) . 
North Staffordshire Blackband . 


. 0-65 
0-80-1-00 


III. From Phosphoric Ore 


8, etc. 


Rhenish Brown Hematites . 


about 1-00 


Northamptonshire Brown Hematites . 

Derbyshire 

Cleveland 


1-00-1-50 
1-30-1-50 
1-10-1-75 


Lake and Bog Ores .... 


. about 2-00 


Staffordshire Part Mine 


1-00-2-00 


Cinder Pig . . . 


up to 3-50 



Preparation of Ores. 

In many districts the material as extracted from the mine has to 
pass through a preliminary treatment before it can be employed in 
the blast furnace. Such operations may, in exceptional cases, include 
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washing, to separate the ore from lighter earthy impurities. With 
dense ores, like massive magnetite, sizing is sometimes necessary; 
while material which is rich in sulphur, in the form of iron pyrites, 
is usually exposed to the weather for some months, so that by the 
absorption of oxygen from the air, the pyrites may be converted into 
ferrous sulphate, which is washed out by the falling rain. 

Clay ironstones are also frequently weathered, so that, by the 
action of moisture and frosts, the associated shaly matter dis- 
integrates and crumbles away from the harder lumps of good ore. 

A special method of preparation of magnetic ores containing 
phosphorus is also adopted on a considerable scale. In this case the 
ore is first crushed to a powder and then passed through a magnetic 
concentrator, which divides the material into two streams, one being 
magnetic oxide of iron, while the other contains the greater part of 
the associated gangue and of the phosphoric acid. By this process 
it is possible to make iron of Bessemer quality from relatively 
inferior ores. Though magnetic concentration is conducted on a 
very large scale in America at the present time, the process has not 
made the progress that appeared probable a few years ago. This is 
owing to the discovery of other deposits of considerable purity, which 
are so soft as to be readily and very economically worked. The 
magnetites of Norway and Sweden are, however, now being magneti- 
cally treated, and it is hoped by this means to provide a considerable 
addition to the available supply of the Bessemer ores of Europe. 

Calcination. 

Until the end of the nineteenth century much the greater part of 
the iron ore which was smelted was first calcined, but the enormous 
increase in the amount of soft magnetite obtained from the Lake 
Superior district has rendered calcination relatively much less 
important than was previously the case. But as the majority of 
the ores used in the United Kingdom are still calcined, some 
reference must be made to this important preliminary operation. 
The objects of calcination are : — 

(1) By the removal of carbon dioxide, water, carbonaceous matter 
and other volatile or combustible substances, to concentrate 
the ore so as to lessen the cost of transport, and to enable 
the process of reduction in the blast furnace to proceed more 
regularly. 
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(2) To as far as possible eliminate the sulphur from the ore. 

(3) To convert any ferrous oxide which may be present into ferric 

oxide, so as to prevent the fonnation of " scouring " slags due 

to imperfect reduction in the blast furnace. 
The method adopted for calcining varies, partly accoixiing to the 
locality, and chiefly according to the kind of ore which has to be 
treated. Brown Hematites already contain ferric oxide and are 
calcined merely to eliminate combined water. They are usually 
treated in heaps, more or less enclosed by walls, in the neighbourhood 




Fig. 2. — Calcining Black- Band Ironstone in Open Heaps in North Staffordshire. 

of the mine or open workings from which they are extracted. The 
ore is mixed with about 10 per cent, of its weight of rough slack, 
and combustion, when started at one end of the heap, gi'adually 
proceeds through the mass until the whole is dry, and its colour is 
changed from brown to red. 

Blackbands contain sufficient carbonaceous matter to enable them 
to be calcined without any additional fuel. They are usually stacked 
in open heaps in the neighbourhood of the mine, such heaps being 
about thirty yards long, eight yards wide, and about six feet high. 
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During calcination the ore decreases considerably in volume, owing 
to the elimination of the carbonaceous matter and of the carbon 
dioxide originally present in the ore. The change in bulk is readily 
seen in the accompanying illustration (fig. 2), which shows the method 
of calcination adopted in North Staffordshire. Combustion is in 
progress in the middle of the heap. The portion behind the man has 




Fig. 3.— Cleveland Calciner. 



not yet become ignited ; while, on the other side, roasting is com- 
pleted, and the bulk considerably diminished. 

Clay ironstones and other carbonate ores are now almost invariably 
calcined in kilns, as when so conducted the process is much more 
under control, while the cost for labour, fuel, and space is considerably 
lessened. The form of kiln most commonly adopted is that known 
as the Cleveland calciner, which is illustrated in fig. 3. The floor of 
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the kiln is covered with cast-iron plates (c), on the centre of which 
is fixed a cast-iron cone (d), about 8 feet high, with a base 8 feet 
in diameter ; the object of this is to cause the descending materials 
to pass outward, and so to assist in the regular descent of the charge. 
A number of short cast-iron columns (h), rest upon the bottom plates, 
and support a cast-iron ring (a), upon which the kiln itself rests. The 
ore and fuel are brought in trucks running on the two lines of rails 
shown at the top of the calciner, and the trucks are arranged to allow 
of the materials readily falling out when the bottom of the truck is 
released. In the lower row of plates are a number of openings {/), 
to which are attached doors by means of which the draught can be 
regulated and any obstruction removed in case of irregular working. 

Such a calciner is capable of dealing with about 1,000 tons of ore 
weekly, and consumes about 1 cwt. of coal, in the form of rough 
slack, per ton of ore. 

The ore having been thus prepared, or being, as previously 
explained, in many cases already in a suitable condition, has now to 
be smelted in the blast furnace for the production of pig iron. 

Greneral Arrangement of Blast Furnace Plants. 

On account of the enormous scale on which modem smelting 
operations are conducted, a site of considerable area is necessary for 
the proper laying out of a blast furnace plant. The ground should 
be, as far as possible, level, and should also be firm, so as to allow 
of good foundations, while a locality should be chosen which is 
advantageously placed for obtaining supplies of ore and fuel, and 
for the distribution of the product when made. With a view to 
ensuring these advantages there is a growing tendency in the United 
Kingdom for blast furnace plants to be erected near to the sea coast, 
so as to save railway carriage. 

In the United States the blast furnace plants are, generally 
speaking, erected near to the fuel supply, while in Germany the 
chief works are in the neighbourhood of the Rhine; the object 
being in each case the same — to reduce the cost of transportation. 

In addition to the space required for the ordinary smelting opera- 
tions it is advisable to provide sufficient room for the storage of 
stocks, in order to meet any difficulty due to a temporary stoppage 
of supplies. In those American works which depend upon Lake 
Superior ores, specially large stock-yards are provided, as the great 

2 
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lakes are frozen for five months each year, and sufficient ore must 
be stored daring the summer to supply the furnaces throughout the 
winter. Hence stock-yards capable of storing hundreds of thousands 






1 

3 



1 



of tons of iron ore are provided, and the ore is stocked in these by 
special unloading and distributing appliances, worked by large over- 
head traversing cranes or tramways. 
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The general arrangement of a blast furnace plant in the Cleveland 
district is shown in fig. 4. The ore to be treated is brought into the 
works by the mineral sidings shown, and passes by means of the 
hoist to the top of the calciners, five of which are shown in the plan. 
The waggons, when emptied, pass away by means of the drop, 
while the ore after passing through the calciner is taken to the blast 
furnaces, three of which are shown in the illustration. In connection 
with each blast furnace are two hot-blast stoves for heating the air 
which is supplied by the blast engine situated in the engine-house. 
The iron produced by the blast furnace is cast in pig beds in front 
of the furnace, and is carried away on the lines of rails shown, while 
the slag is disposed of by a machine by which it is granulated, and 
in this form it is now generally used for ballast or for the production 
of slag cement. 

In this plant the fuel used is coke, but in some cases raw coal is 
employed, and it is then foimd advantageous to provide a condensing 
and washing plant, so as to extract the ammonia and tar from the 
gases before they are used for firing the boilers. Plants for dealing 
with part of the gases from coke furnaces are coming into pretty 
general use, as the gases when collected and cleaned can, without 
difficulty, be used in gas engines for supplying blast or for many 
other purposes around the works. 

In fig. 5 is given a section of the fairly typical arrangement of a portion 
of a Southern American blast furnace plant erected about 1890. It 
will be seen that the furnace is of what is called the cupola type, having 
comparatively thin walls which are steeply inclined, and that it is 
provided at the top with a cup and cone charging arrangement so 
as to allow of the collection of the gases, which are taken to the 
stores and boilers by means of the wide pipe or downcomer, to the 
bottom of which a dust catcher is attached. To each furnace three 
fire-brick stoves with separate chimneys are provided. The blast is 
conducted from the stoves to the furnace by means of the blast pipe 
shown, and enters the furnace through twyers placed around the 
hearth, while water blocks are introduced in the inclined sides or 
boshes of the furnace in order that the lining may be kept cool and 
the shape preserved. In this plant the stock-yard and pig-beds are 
covered, while the waste gases from the furnace are conducted along 
an underground flue. It will be noted that no calciners are provided 
in this plant. 

The general arrangement of a modem American blast furnace 
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plant of considerable size will be understood by reference to the 
plan of the celebrated Edgar Thompson Works, near Pittsburg, 
Pa., which is given in fig. 6. This plant includes nine blast 
furnaces, and in addition, two other furnaces have been recently 
erected on an adjoining piece of land, not included in this plan. 
The furnaces are known by the letters from A to I, and with the 
exception of A, which makes spiegel, and consequently has a smaller 
output, they all produce pig iron of Bessemer quality. The furnaces 
are arranged in pairs, each pair being provided with separate boilers, 
while there is a separate blowing engine to each furnace. As the 




r, rTTTTyji; 



FiG. 5. — Section of Blast Furnace, Alabama, U.S.A. 

ore used is chiefly obtained from the Lake Superior district, and is 
rich and free from moisture and carbon dioxide, calciners are not 
required, but large stock-yards are provided. Suitable hoisting 
arrangements and railways are arranged for handling the ore, and 
for dealing with the pig iron and slag produced by the furnaces. 

Although it has been possible in this brief survey only to give a 
very general outline of the sources of supply and properties of iron 
ores, and of the arrangements of a modem iron works, it is hoped that 
sufficient has been said to render intelligible the somewhat more 
detailed description of the process of iron smelting, which will form 
the chief part of the subject-matter of the second lecture. 
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LECTURE 11. 

The Blast Furnace. 

In the previous lecture an accoimt was given of the sources of 
supply of the chief iron ores, together with an outline of the general 
arrangement of a blast furnace plant. We have now to consider 
somewhat more in detail the methods adopted by the iron smelter 
for the production of pig iron for foundry use and other piu^oses. 
The internal shape and construction of an ordinary Cleveland 
blast furnace is shown in fig. 7, which is taken from a paper by Sir 
B. Samuelson.^ The furnace consists of a large cylinder made of 
plates of wrought iron or mild steel, and rivetted together so as 
to form an outer shell which rests on a ring, which in turn is 
supported on cast-iron pillars. The outer shell is lined with fire- 
brick slabs, while the furnace is closed at the top with a cup and 
cone arrangement to allow of the withdrawal of the waste gases by 
means of a downcomer not shown in the fig. The upper part of the 
interior of the furnace is called the throat. Passing downwards 
from it, through the main portion or body of the furnace, we come 
to the inclined sides or boshes, and thence to the hearth where 
fusion takes place, and at the bottom of which the metal 
accumulates beneath a layer of molten slag. Such a furnace would 
be about 85 ft. high, and have an internal capacity of 30,000 cubic 
feet and a maximum diameter at the boshes of 28 ft. and at the 
hearth of about 8 ft. The blast enters through six twyers at a temper- 
ature of about 1,450** F., and a pressure of some 5 to 7 lbs. on the 
square inch. The output of such a furnace would not much exceed 
500 tons of grey pig iron per week, while 750 tons of slag would also 
be obtained. The ore used in its original state contains only about 

1 /. arvd S. Inst. Jour., 1887, vol. i. p. 91. 
26 
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temperature of the ascending gases, with the result that there is a 
considerable amount of regenerative action in the furnace, arid this 
effect, contributes largely to an economical production. The heat 
which is required for reducing the ore and melting the metal and 
slag, together with the additional heat obtained by the utilization of 
the waste gases, accounts for the profitable employment of about 
75 per cent, of the calorific power which is theoretically available, a 
result which is obtained in no other manufacturing operation 
conducted on a large scale. The efficiency of a regenerative 
reverberatory furnace seldom reaches 20 per cent., while it has been 
shown by Colonel Cubillo, that the efficiency of the puddling furnace 
is only about 3 per cent, of that theoretically possible, while the 
wind furnace employed for melting metal in crucibles is still less 
efficient. The extraordinary efficiency of the blast furnace has led 
to its adoption for the preparation of cast iron, as the first step in 
all the important processes for the production of iron and steel, and 
at present there appears to be little likelihood of the blast furnace 
being superseded by any other appliance. 

EeactioiiB of the Blast Furnace. 

As direct methods of observation are impossible, other methods 
have been adopted with the object of ascertaining, as far as possible, 
the progress of the reduction and the nature of the chemical changes 
which take place. Among these may be mentioned the classical 
researches of Bunsen and Playfair, who studied the composition of 
blast furnace gases, at different heights, by inserting a tube into the 
furnace and collecting the combustible products obtained. Refer- 
ence should be made also to the experiments of Ebelmen and of 
Tunner, who enclosed the materials to be examined in a strong iron 
box, which was constructed so as to be permeable to the furnace 
gases, and was then allowed to descend with the charge into the 
furnace to the desired depth, when it was withdrawn by means of 
chains and the materials were examined. 

A comparison of these results with those obtained by Sir Lowthian 
Bell in his studies of the changes which take place during the 
reduction of Cleveland ironstone, enables us to see that the character 
of the reduction varies somewhat according to the nature of the ore 
and the kind of fuel which is employed ; the reduction being nearly 
complete in a Cleveland furnace by the time the charge has 
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descended through the first quarter of the height, while, when 
charcoal is the fuel used in the furnace, reduction takes place at a 
relatively higher temperature, and the charge descends about half 
way down the furnace before any considerable reduction begins. 

As the Cleveland furnace is usually considerably higher than one 
employing charcoal as fuel, it follows that the zone of principal 
reduction is usually about 60 ft. above the bottom of the hearth in 
a Cleveland furnace, but only about 20 ft. high in a charcoal furnace ; 
hence the period of heat interception is much longer in a Cleveland 
than in a charcoal furnace. The fuel consumption is, however, slightly 
less, and the proportion of carbon dioxide in the gases distinctly 
greater in the charcoal furnace, results which are no doubt connected 
with the nature of the reaction, and the position in the furnace where 
the principal reduction occurs. 

The reactions which take place in a coke blast furnace may be 
conveniently divided into two classes ; first, those which are essential 
for the production of heat and the reduction of the ore ; and, 
secondly, those which are more or less variable or accidental, 
according to the particular materials which may be employed, or the 
special product which is desired. 

The first class of reactions are exothermic, or heat-producing, and 
in their simplest form may be divided into two portions and repre- 
sented as follows : — 

(1) When the heated air enters the blast furnace it is immediately 
converted into carbon monoxide, the reaction being 

2C4-02 = 2 CO. 

It is worthy of note that the reaction thus taking place in 
the hearth of the blast furnace is quite different from that 
with which we are familiar in a gas producer, a cupola, or 
an ordinary fire. In these cases the carbon is first burned 
to form carbon dioxide, and this after it is formed reacts 
with more carbon to produce carbon monoxide, thus — 

C-t-02 = CO2 and CO2 + C = 2 CO; 

but while carbon when burned at a comparatively low 
temperature produces carbon dioxide, the condition is altered 
when the temperature is raised, since carbon dioxide is 
dissociated at a high temperature with the production of 
carbon monoxide and oxygen. 
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and from the stock-yard, or from the car direct, as required, to the 
bottom of the automatic charging apparatus, and hence into the 
furnace top. The usual form of automatic charging apparatus as at 
present employed consists of a double line of steeply inclined rails, 
supported on a frame work of rivetted steel, and passing from the 
charging hoppers on the ground level to a suitable position above the 
furnace top. On these lines run two skips made of steel plates, and 
arranged so that the descent of one skip serves to counterbalance 
the ascending weight of the other, so that only the weight of the load 
has to be raised. By an apparatus of this kind, electrically driven, 







Fig. 8.— Section showing method of handling ore at Blast Furnaces, 
Duquesne, Pittsburg, Pa. 

it is possible for one man remaining at the bottom of the furnace to 
charge the whole of the materials necessary for the i)roduction of the 
large output of a modem furnace. In order to allow of the gas 
being collected and utilized as usual, it is found necessary with an 
automatic charging apparatus to provide a double cup and cone 
arrangement, as shown in fig. 9. 



The Blast used in the Blast Furnace. 

The air used for the combustion of the fuel in the blast furnace 
was originally supplied by means of bellows worked by manual 
labour, and simple appliances of this kind are still used in India and 
elsewhere. Such simple forms of apparatus were gradually replaced 
by larger bellows driven by water power, and subsequently by the 
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steam engine. For many years beam engines were used for this 




Fio. 9. — Modern American Blast Furnace, showing automatic charging apparatus 
and double cup and cone. 

purpose. Modem blowing engines now, however, are of two princi- 
pal types — vertical and horizontal. A pair of vertical direct acting 
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blast engines with fly-wheel are represented in fig. 10. Later forms 
of engines of this type have two cylinders, so as to allow of 
expansive working, and it is customary in American practice to 




Fig. 10. — Vertical Direct-acting Blast Engine (Half Section). 

provide a pair of such engines for each blast furnace. Horizontal 
gas engines are now made capable of generating upwards of 1,000 
horse-power for the purpose of compressing air for use in the blast 
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furnace, and of these a number are in use in the United Kingdom 
and Germany. 

The blast is now almost universally heated in fire-brick regenera- 
tive stoves, of which two patterns are well known — the Cowper and 
Whitwell ; but there are many variations of the fundamental princi- 
ples involved. The general arrangement of a blast furnace supplied 
with a pair of Cowper stoves is shown in fig. 11, from which it will 
be seen that each stove consists of a shell of wrought iron or steel 
plates, some 65 ft. high, with a dome-shaped roof, and with a 
circular flue extending from the bottom to the top, while the rest 
of the cylinder is filled with fire-bricks. The stoves are used alter- 




FiG. 11.— Furnace with Cowper's Hot Blast Stoves. Scale about 40 feet 
to an inch. 



nately, the waste gases being burned in one stove, to heat the brick- 
work, while the cold air is being passed through the other stove, in 
the reverse direction, so as to heat the blast. From the stoves the 
air is conveyed through blast mains lined with fire-brick to the 
twyers by which it enters the furnace. So long as cold blast was 
employed these twyers were of iron and were provided with sheet iron 
nozzles ; but with increased blast temperature it was found that iron 
twyers bum away very rapidly. Water-cooled twyers were there- 
fore universally adopted. In American practice bronze water-cooled 
twyers are found to give excellent results, as they require but little 
repair or attention. In the United Kingdom, either Scotch twyers, 
which consist of coiled wrought iron pipes, embedded in a conical 
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pipe of cast iron, or water-cooled open twyers, which were first 
introduced by F. H. Lloyd in 1876, are generally used (see fig. 12). 
Recently, suction twyers have been adopted by Mr Foster of Darl- 
aston (Staffs.), and these are stated to last longer and to give less 
trouble than the ordinary type.^ The water for cooling these twyers 
is drawn by suction, instead of being forced under pressure, with the 
result that any leakage can be more quickly perceived, while leaks 
are frequently filled up and stopped by particles of slag and other 




Fig. 12. — Water-cooled Open'Twyer. 

matter drawn from the interior of the furnace by the suction em- 
ployed. 

Tapping. 

From what has been before said it will be seen that the whole of 
the material which is introduced into the blast furnace in the solid 
state is removed as a fluid, — either as gas in the form of an addition 
to the weight and volume of the blast passing through the furnace, 
or as molten slag or iron at the bottom of the hearth. Under ordi- 
nary working conditions, no solid material is taken from the blast 
furnace. As the metal and slag trickle down together into the 
hearth they separate, on account of their difference in density, the 

1 /. <fc S. Inst. Jour., 1902, vol. i. p, 79. 
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* lighter slag floating on the surface of the heavier iron. This proceeds 
until the slag reaches a predetermined height, when it is either 
tapped off from time to time or, more usually, allowed to flow off 
continuously through a water-cooled cinder hole. The iron still 
continues to accumulate in the hearth, and it is either tapped off, as 
required, if molten metal is employed, or, at regular intervals, if it is 
cast into pigs in the sand bed. The latter is the more usual practice. 

Products of the Blast Furnace. 

, The three fluid products of the blast furnace, viz., the gaseous 

effluent from the top of the furnace, the slag and the metal 
obtained in the hearth, may now be conveniently considered in 
order. 

I. Though the gases which pass off from the top of the blast 
furnace are commonly ^called " waste " gases, such a title is becoming 
more a misnomer every year. They were originally allowed to bum 
to waste at the furnace top, but experiments were made as early 

['' as 1814, with the object of utilizing some of the heat. In 1845, 

Bunsen and Playfair called attention to the high calorific value of 
blast furnace gases, and in the same year J. P. Budd obtained a 
patent for heating the blast in stoves by means of the combustion of 

• waste gas. Budd was so successful and far-seeing that he antici- 
pated what has been regarded in some quarters recently as quite 

\ a novel idea, when in 1848 he wrote as follows : — " It would appear 

^ to be more profitable to employ a blast furnace, if as a gas generator 

^ only, even if you smelted nothing in it, and carried off its heated 

f vapours by flues to your boilers and stoves, than to employ a 

separate fire to each." 

' The increased economy of modem engines and stoves has 

permitted the whole of the boilers to be fired and the blast to be 

heated by the combustion of the waste gases from the furnace ; and, 

* particularly when raw coal is used, there is frequently a considerable 

- surplus available for other purposes. The gases from raw coal, if 

cooled, yield ammonia equivalent to about 30 lbs. of commercial 

• I sulphate per ton of coal used. The value of this more than pays for 

the cost of its extraction. Such gases, when properly freed from 

dust, are admirably suited for generating power in gas engines. The 

gases are, in actual practice, constantly varying in composition, but 

the following analyses may be regarded as fairly typical of their 
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composition by volume, with the three kinds of fuel generally 
employed : 





Fuel Used. 


Coke. 


Charcoal. 


Bituminous 
Coal. 


Carbon monoxide (CO), 
Carbon dioxide (COg), . 
Nitrogen, .... 
Hydrogen, .... 
Marsh gas, .... 


25 

12 

59 

2 

2 


19-5 
12-5 
63-5 

2-5 

2 


28-0 
8-6 

53-5 
5-5 

4-4 



II. The slag or "cinder" obtained in iron smelting is usually 
about equal in weight to the metal made, the variation being from 
about 15 cwt. to 30 cwt. of slag per ton of pig iron. The slag 
consists essentially of a double silicate of alumina and lime, together 
with more or less excess of free lime, the object of the latter being 
the removal of the sulphur from the charge so as to obtain a grey 
pig suitable for foundry purposes. Slags obtained when making a. 
strong or forge iron are usually themselves strong and compact, and 
are suitable for road-making, ballasting, and similar purposes ; but 
blast furnace cinders obtained when making an open grain or 
foundry iron are sometimes so rich in lime as to spontaneously fall 
to pieces by slaking in the air after a brief exposure. Unsightly 
heaps of slag in various parts of the country bear testimony to the 
fact that the definition of slag as " the smelters' refuse," which waa 
formerly adopted in metallurgical text-books, was at that time correct. 
So many applications have in recent years been found for this, 
material, however, that, in the United Kingdom at any rate, the 
tendency would appear to be rather for the heaps to diminish than, 
to increase. Among the chief uses may be mentioned, reclaiming of 
waste land ; erection of sea walls and breakwaters ; road-making (where- 
the traffic is not heavy) ; production of slag cement, slag bricks and slag 
wool ; for railway ballasting ; for filter beds for sewage treatment ; 
and for various other purposes. The number of applications which 
have been suggested, or which are in actual operation in connection 
with the various bye-products of the iron smelter, have also in recent 
years become so important that there are not wanting enthusiasts- 
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who predict that, before long, the tables will be turned, and the 
combustible gases, the chemical products, and the slag will be the 
main sources of income, while the cast iron obtained will itself 
become the bye-product. 

III. Turning now to this remaining product of the blast furnace, 
in which the iron-foimder is more particularly interested; — ^the 
molten metal which accumulates in the bottom of the hearth is, as 
already mentioned, sometimes tapped off into ladles for use in the 
fluid state in the steel works, or for foundry purposes, if there is a 
foundry attached to the furnace. The more usual plan, however, 
is to run the metal into pigs in sand moulds, made in a pig-bed in 
front of the furnace. Pig-beds in the United Kingdom are usually in 
the open, but in the United States they are generally covered with a 
light roof, though open at the sides. In modem works, where there 




Fig. 13.— Section through the Moulds of the Uehhng Pig Iron Casting Machine. 



is a large output, it has been found advantageous to employ casting 
machines for dealing with the slag and pig iron respectively. Of 
these machines at least three kinds have met with some amount of 
success, but the form which is best known is that introduced by 
Uehling. It consists of a series of iron moulds, a cross section of 
which is shown in fig. 13. These moulds are arranged side by 
side, and are actuated in such a manner as to produce the eflect 
of a continuously revolving band or belt, the upper stretch of 
which conveys the metal from the receiving to the discharging 
end. The fluid metal is tapped from the furnace into ladles, from 
which it is poured into the moulds, after these have been coated 
with a thin layer of refractory material. During its onward 
passage in the mould the metal is. water cooled, and is ultimately 
discharged into trucks from the upper extremity of the revolving 
band, just as the moulds are in the act of passing over the end 
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wheel of the machine and beginning their downward and backward 
journey. 1 

Pig iron cast in sand always retains a certain amount of sand upon 
its surface, and an allowance for this is made by the seller. The 
amount of sand, however, varies very much according to circumstances, 
and the sand, when introduced into the cupola, leads to the use of 
more flux and more fuel ; so that, other things equal, pig-iron cast 
in machines is to be preferred to that which has been cast in sand. 
On account of the closeness of grain of machine cast iron, such metal 
is looked upon with some suspicion by the iron-founder ; but, since 
any closeness due to the sudden cooling in casting machines is 
entirely removed during subsequent remelting, the objection is one 
which is likely to disappear as chemical analysis is more commonly 
employed in connection with the iron-foundry. 

Grading Pig Iron. 

The pigs when cast in sand are of a Q section, and are usually 
about 5 feet long and weigh about 1 cwt. each. The blast furnace 
manager generally knows beforehand what is likely to be the 
character of the metal which is in the pig-bed, not only from his 
knowledge of the charge which has been used, and the working 
conditions of the furnace, but also from the appearance of the iron 
when running into the moulds, and from the surface of the pigs. 
Hard white iron is more sluggish, but brighter, and produces more 
sparks when flowing from the furnace, and it gives a rougher surface 
to the pig than soft grey iron, which, on the contrary, flows with 
a characteristic " break " and a smooth or velvety appearance. When 
the pigs are sufficiently cooled they are removed from the pig-beds, 
broken, and classified according to fracture. There are several 
systems of classification in use, that prevailing in South Staffordshire 
being as follows : — 

No. 1. Which has a very open grain, and is a soft grey foundry 
iron. 

No. 2. An open grain soft grey foundry iron, not quite so coarsely 
crystallized as No. 1. 

No. 3. A soft grey foundry iron, but somewhat closer in the 
grain than No. 2. 

^ Full particulars and illustrations of such machines will be found in Cassier*s 
Magazine f vol. 24, p. 113. 
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No. 4. This is as a rule the most important grade, and on this 
account it is divided into two, or sometimes into three 
varieties : — 

(a) No. 4. Foundry, — which is the greyest and the 

softest. 
(5) No. 4. An intermediate variety, 
(c) No. 4. Forge, — which is stronger and very close 
grained, though still all grey. 
No. 5. Mottled iron. 
No. 6. White iron. 

All mine iron, which is a characteristic and deservedly popular 
product of the Staffordshire district, is usually classified into eight 
grades, viz. : — 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Ordinary foundry- qualities, in descending 

order of softness and fluidity. 
Nos. 5. and 6. Closer grained and more suitable for the forge, or 

for chilled castings. 
No. 7. Mottled iron. 
No. 8. White. 

There is no uniform method of grading adopted through the whole 
of the United States, but the systems usually followed do not differ 
greatly from the above, although in America more attention is 
devoted to the grading of irons which are rich in silicon, as they are 
used by founders for softening purposes, and in many cases with 
more discrimination than in the old country. In the Southern parts 
of the United States the method of grading adopted in 1889 was as 
follows : — 

1. No. 1. Foundry 4. No. 1. Soft 7. Grey Forge 

2. No. 2. Foundry 5. No. 2. Soft 8. Mottled 

3. No. 3. Foundry 6. Silver Grey 9. White 

Of these grades Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8 and 9 resemble irons of a similar 
class in the United Kingdom. The other irons are silicious in 
character, and are specially graded. 

Connection between Grading and Chemical Composition. 

It will be seen from what has been before stated, that the fractured 
surface of the iron which has been run into the pig-bed presents 
marked differences in appearance, varying from the very open 
grained soft grey at the one extremity of the series to a perfectly 
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white and hard iron at the other. The intermediate varieties include 
various close grained irons and also mottled pig, which, as its name 
implies, is a mixture of white and grey. In "grey mottled" the 
chief part of the fracture is grey, with white parts here and there ; 
in a "white mottled," on the other hand, the chief part of the 
fracture is white, but dark grey patches occur at intervals. 

It will be interesting now to see how, in a typical case, these 
various grades of iron differ in chemical composition. The following 
table gives the analyses of a series of Cleveland pig irons examined 
by C. H. Ridsdale :— 





No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 
3-16 


Forge. 


Mottled. 


White. 


Carbon, graphitic, , 
„ combined, . 


3-20 


3-16 


2-72 


1^84 




trace 


•20 


•48 


•58 


1-25 


3-06 


Silicon, . 


3-50 


2-90 


2-69 


1^93 


1-01 


•67 


Sulphur, . 


•06 


•06 


•08 


•10 


•32 


•40 


Phosphorus, . 


1-67 


1-69 


1^67 


1-55 


1-57 


1-60 


Manganese, 


•68 


•62 


•60 


•76 


•62 


•42 



From these figures it will be seen that the elements with which 
we have to deal include carbon, which is returned in two forms, 
graphitic and combined ; silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, and manganese. 
It will further be noted that the phosphorus is fairly constant 
throughout the series; and also that there is no regular variation 
in the proportion of manganese. On the other hand, it will be 
observed that the four other constituents vary in the series under 
consideration in a manner which shows remarkable regularity. The 
graphitic carbon is at its maximum in No. 1 iron, and gradually 
decreases until it suddenly disappears when we pass from mottled 
to white. Conversely, the combined carbon, of which there is only 
a trace in No. 1 iron, steadily increases until, in white iron, the 
whole of the carbon is in this condition. 

It may be well here to so far anticipate as to explain that the 
sudden cooling of grey cast iron tends to produce a white metal, 
while, on the other hand, slow cooling of white iron tends to the 
production of a grey metal. But in the case under consideration 
all the samples were cast and cooled in a similar manner, so that 
some other explanation must be sought in order to account for the 
difference in the condition of the carbon and the physical properties 
of the iron. This cause is found when the proportion of silicon and 
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of sulphur is examined, the silicon being at its maximum in the 
softest iron and steadily decreasing through the series; while the 
proportion of sulphur is lowest in the No. 1 pig, and increases 
regularly as we pass through the series to the white iron. These 
typical changes may be more conveniently studied when the analyses 
are represented diagramatically, as in fig. 14, 



3-5 
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OO 
S9I. N92 N93 Forge MoUled White 

Fig. 14. — Diagram illustrating the grading of Cleveland Pig Iron. 
Percentages, — Sulphur is multiplied by 6 to render it more visible. > 

The Density of Cast Iron, 

It may be interesting here to note that the density of cast iron varies with the 
grade, being highest in white iron, and lowest in very graphitic or silicious iron. 
The following table, based on figures given by W. J. Keep {Cast Iron, p. 28), 
will illustrate this change. 





Density. 


Weight per 
cub. foot. 


Pure Iron . 


. 7*84 


489 lbs. 


White Cast Iron 


. 7-60 


474 „ 


Mottled Iron 


. 7-63 


458 „ 


Light Grey Cast Iron 


. 7-20 


460^,, 


Dark Grey Cast Iron 


. 6-80 


425 „ 



It will thus be seen that, with castings that are reasonably free from blow holea, 
the grade can be approximately determined from the density of the metal, if this 
is known. 
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Unreliability of Fracture as a Test of Quality. 

It might perhaps be supposed from the analyses of a regular series 
of samples such as those above given that it would be possible by 
examining the fracture of a sample of pig irqn to determine its 
chemical composition and physical properties. It is true that in 
many foundries where a " rule of thumb " method is followed it is 
still customary to determine the suitability of pig iron for a particular 
purpose by the appearance of the fracture. There is no doubt that 
men of long experience, working with known irons, can in this way 
obtain uniform results in a manner which is surprising to those who 
have had less practical experience of the subject. But should there 
be any change in the source of supply of the iron, or any variation in 
the rate of cooling in the pig, the foundry manager is apt to find 
himself entirely at fault if he depends merely upon fracture; nor 
can even an experienced chemist determine, fi;om the appearance of 
samples which are submitted to him, exactly, or, in many cases, even 
approximately, what the composition is likely to be. It must be 
remembered that there are so many variables in connection with the 
chemical composition of pig iron, some of which produce one effect, 
and others almost exactly the opposite, that however useful a guide 
fracture may be in some cases, it is entirely misleading in the 
remainder. The intelligent and successful iron-founder of the pre- 
sent day, while carefully examining the fracture of all the iron he 
uses, also adopts physical tests to control the quality of his mixture, 
and checks these from time to time by chemical analyses. It is only 
by such a combination of science and practice that satisfactory results 
can be continuously obtained. But before the iron-founder can 
make his mixtures with intelligence it is necessary for him to under- 
stand the influence of the various elements which are constantly 
present in the pig iron which he uses, and this information will, as 
far as possible, be given in the next lecture. 
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LECTURE III. 

Constituents of Cast Iron. 

Oast iron is not an element, nor is it a compound, nor an alloy. It 
is a complex aggregation which includes elements and compounds, 
and supplies examples both of chemical combination and of mechanical 
admixture. In the previous lecture it was shown that the substances 
which are usually present in cast iron include carbon, silicon, sulphur, 
phosphorus, and manganese. In addition to these, other elements 
are met with in greater or less proportion. Titanium, for example, 
is not an uncommon constituent, especially when the iron has been 
produced from Scandinavian ores. Arsenic, too, is usually present 
in small quantities ; in other cases, copper, chromium, and tungsten 
can also, be detected. With sufl&cient care traces of many other 
elements can be recognised by the analyst, but these are of no 
importance to the practical iron-founder. In old analyses it was not 
uncommon to find calcium or aluminium returned as being present 
in cast iron, but it may now be regarded as proved that these 
elements are not met with in ordinary practice, though they do occur 
in alloys of iron produced in the electric furnace. The elements 
which are regularly present in cast iron may be divided into three 
classes, acccording as to whether they are essential, fairly constant, 
or variable in amount. In the first class carbon stands alone. It is 
an essential constituent of all cast iron, since with less than some 
2 per cent, of carbon the characteristic properties of cast iron are 
not obtained. 

In the second class of elements are included those which are 
fairly constant in all grades of pig iron made from a particular ore 
mixture. These elements are phosphorus and manganese, and also 
the less common constituents, arsenic, copper and titanium. It has 

47 
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already been seen that the proportion of manganese and of phos- 
phorus is very similar in all grades of iron made from Cleveland 
ironstone, and the same is true with irons made from, say, Cumberland 
hematite, or Lake Superior magnetite, or any other pre of tolerably 
uniform composition. It may be mentioned, however, incidentally, 
that sometimes the proportion of manganese is less in a white iron 
than in a grey iron from the same ore mixture. This is probably 
due to the effect of the sulphur in the pig, but the difference is not 
so great as to materially affect the product from the point of view of 
the iron-founder. 

The elements of the third class are those which vary with the 
temperature and rate of working of the blast furnace ; with small 
variations in the composition of the charge ; and other similar 
circumstances, and which therefore may vary from day to day, or 
even from hour to hour. These elements are silicon and sulphur, and 
to them the iron-founder must pay special attention if a uniform 
product is desired. 

It will now be convenient to consider in detail the influence and 
state of combination of each of the elements which are ordinarily 
present in cast iron. 

Carbon in Cast Iron. 

When pure iron is heated with pure carbon, the iron readily takes 
up more or less of the carbon, the amount which is absorbed de- 
pending upon circumstances of temperature and time. If the iron 
is not pure a third condition is introduced, namely, the proportions 
of other elements which may be present. The effect of time and 
temperature in the absorption of carbon is w^ell illustrated in the 
ordinary cementation process for the production of steel. In this 
process bars of iron are heated in contact with carbon for periods 
which vary according to the quality of steel which it is desired to 
produce. The time taken is usually about seven days, but this may 
be longer or shorter if specially high or low carbon steel is desired. 
By heating iron with excess of carbon in a crucible to a somewhat 
higher temperature than is employed in the steel converting furnace, 
it is easy to introduce, in two hours or less, some 2*5 per cent, of 
carbon, which is more than is taken up during cementation in a 
week. But by raising the iron to an even higher temperatiu-e, while 
still keeping it in contact with solid carbon, the proportion of carbon 
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which is absorbed may, without difficulty, be made to reach, or even 
to exceed, 4 per cent, of the weight of the product. 

The maximum proportion of carbon which can be dissolved by iron 
is about 4*25 per cent., the results of some experiments by E. H. 
Saniter ^ being as follows : — 

At cementation heat (about 900' C.) ... 2*95 per cent. 

By fusion (at about 1400' C.) ... 4*00 

When experimenting in an inverse direction, namely, by fusing a 
specially prepared carbide of iron (FcgC), instead of by adding carbon 
to iron, the same observer found that the carbide, on fusion, parted 
with its excess of carbon until it reached 4*27 per cent., which 
appears to be the saturation point of pure iron with pure carbon at 
the melting point. This saturated solution of carbon in iron is 
stated to be the iron carbon eutectic, and to melt at 1130" C. 

The percentage of carbon which can be dissolved by iron is, however, 
markedly afiFected by the presence of other elements. Manganese 
and chromium lead to an increased solubility of carbon in iron at 
high temperatures, and to the production of what is called " combined 
carbon " when the metal cools. Silicon and aluminium, on the other 
hand, diminish the power of the iron to take up carbon, and by 
throwing carbon out of solution as the metal cools, produce graphitic 
or grey cast iron. 

Forms of Occurrence of Caxbon. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, to which reference has 
already been made, that certain kinds of grey cast iron if cooled 
quickly become hard and brittle, while some varieties of white cast 
iron, if allowed to cool slowly, or when long annealed, become grey 
and soft. This characteristic change is connected with the fact that 
carbon exists in cast iron in more than one form. Usually two 
distinct forms are recognised, which are known respectively as 
"graphitic" and "combined," but, as will be explained later, each of 
these varieties may be again divided into two kinds which possess 
distinctive properties. 

It is easy to demonstrate that in grey iron carbon exists in a 
graphitic form, separate from the iron. Perhaps the simplest form 
of experiment is to take a pinch of turnings of grey cast iron in the 
fingers, and rub them on the palm of the hand, when it will be found 

V(?wr. Iron and Steel Inst., 1897, ii. p. 128. 
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that the skin receives a shiny graphitic polish. No such effect is 
obtained if turnings of wrought iron, or of steel, or crushed white 
iron, be treated in a similar manner. Graphite can also be more or 
less perfectly separated from grey cast iron by sifting the turnings 
through muslin, by magnetic separation, by washing with water, 
or even by carefully blowing with air. The graphite when so 
obtained is seen to be in the form of thin flat plates, which bum 
when heated to redness in air or oxygen. The graphite can also be 
plainly seen when a polished prepared specimen of grey cast iron is 
examined under the microscope. (See figs. 49 and 50.) • 

A convenient method of observing the properties of graphitic 
carbon is afforded by the removal of the iron by means of an acid, 
when the graphitic matter is left behind and can be readily examined. 
The iron may be employed in the form of small pieces, say the size 
of a nut, and covered with hydrochloric acid which has been previously 
diluted with about half its volume of water. The action is allowed 
to proceed slowly in the cold, and the spent acid is poured off from 
time to time and replaced by fresh. After a few days a'residue will 
be obtained from which practically all the iron has been removed. 
This may now be washed with water, treated alternately with a 
solution of caustic potash, to dissolve the silica and combined 
carbon, if any, and with acid to remove the last traces of iron. 
Finally, it should be extracted with hydrofluoric acid, washed with 
water, and dried. It will now be observed that if ordinary open 
grained grey iron, such as No. 1 pig, has been employed, the 
graphite is in bright glistening flakes which are not unfrequently 
of great beauty. But if the metal used were malleable cast iron 
{i.e., white iron rendered grey by prolonged heating to about SOO^'C), 
or an ordinary close grained grey casting, or what is known as 
^* glazed" pig, which is a special variety of silicious iron, in each of 
these cases a graphitic residue of a different character would be 
obtained. These graphitic residues would still blacken the hands, and 
possess the peculiar lubricating quality which we associate with 
blacklead. The carbon bums in air, but is in the form of a very fine 
powder of a dark grey or of a black colour, quite distinct from 
the brilliant flakes obtained from an open grained soft iron. The two 
varieties might then in common language be distinguished as being 
respectively flaky and powdery. The flaky variety may be regarded 
as true graphite. The dark grey powder is graphite in a state of 
very fine division, while the black powder is amorphous carbon. For 
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this amorphous variety of carbon the eminent German metallurgist 
Ledebur has suggested the name of " temper carbon." This name is 
derived from the German term for annealing, and must not be con- 
fused with the ordinary English word " temper " as applied to steel. 

Careful examination of white iron will also show that the combined 
carbon does not all occur in one form. It is observed, for example, 
in the analyses of steel that the results obtained by the ordinary 
Eggertz carbon colour tests are much lower when the metal has been 
previously heated to a high temperature and rapidly cooled, than 
with steel in its unhardened or natural condition, the colour developed 
by carbon in hardened steel being only about one-half of that pro- 
duced by ordinary carbide of iron. Again, if grey cast iron be dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid under ordinary conditions, the whole of 
the combined carbon passes away with the hydrogen which is evolved ; 
but Ledebur has shown that it is possible, by using dilute acid in 
the cold, to separate the combined carbon into two parts, one of 
which is capable of resisting the effect of cold acid. To this variety 
the name of "cement" carbon has been applied. The amount of 
the more easily evolved combined carbon is estimated by subtracting, 
from the total carbon present, the carbon found in the residue as 
above prepared by treatment with dilute acid. Hence the name of 
" missing " carbon has been applied to this portion of the combined 
carbon. It is interesting also to note, in connection with the above, 
that white cast iron, in which the carbon exists wholly in the com- 
bined form, when examined under the microscope, is found to consist 
of two distinct portions, namely, a white base of uniform texture, 
called cementite, on which is seen a dark pattern, fern-like in character, 
and pearlitic in structure. (See fig. 48.) 

It will thus be noted that while the chemist only distinguishes two 
kinds of carbon — combined and graphitic — it is necessary, in order to 
imderstand the properties of cast iron, to recognise four varieties, 
namely : — 

1. Coarse grained carbon or graphite. 

2. Fine grained carbon, called amorphous carbon or temper 
graphite. 

3. Combined carbon. 

4. "Missing" carbon, which usually occurs in relatively small 
quantities in cast iron. 

As the amounts of these four constituents are not separately 
estimated by ordinary chemical methods, it is impossible from a 
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chemical analysis alone to determine the physical properties of a 
sample of cast iron; hence the importance of combined physical 
and chemical tests. 

The proportion of total carbon present in ordinary foundry iron 
is usually about 3 to 3*5 per cent. Generally speaking, irons which 
are in other respects pure and good, are high in total carbon, while, 
conversely, commoner pigs often have their total carbon relatively 
low. Low total carbon, however, is not necessarily a disadvantage, 
as it is observed that metal with low carbon, but otherwise relatively 
pure, produces closer grained castings than when too much carbon 
is present. It is well known to practical men that a strong 
casting can be obtained by melting iron or steel scrap with soft 
grey pig, and in this case the total carbon is naturally lower than 
usual. The special strength so obtained is probably due to the fact 
that, owing to the iron being unsaturated, the carbon is not separated 
in large flakes, which would produce a soft weak iron, but is pre- 
cipitated in the temper form which is essential to the production of 
castings of the greatest strength. (See fig. 52.) 

Combined Carbon in Foundry Practice. — It has already been 
mentioned that the condition in which the carbon occurs in cast iron 
is dependent upon circumstances which include rate of cooling, 
proportion of carbon, and amount of other constituents. It is 
. frequently stated that slow cooling converts white iron into grey 
•while rapid cooling causes grey iron to become white ; but the 
practical founder knows that such a statement is only true in certain 
cases, as soft grey iron can be obtained which will run into sheets 
scarcely thicker than writing paper, or will fill up the vent holes 
in the moTild in long needles, no thicker than ordinary knitting 
needles, and yet which will retain its grey fracture. On the other 
hand, white cast iron is produced which, even when very slowly 
cooled, or if long annealed, still retains its carbon in the combined 
condition. 

Though a moderate alteration in the proportion of total carbon, or 
of graphite, in a sample of cast iron, will frequently have but little 
effect on the physical properties of the product, a small change in 
the proportion of combined carbon will often very materially alter 
the strength of the casting, and its suitability for the purpose in 
view. Probably no other constituent in cast iron is so important in 
its effects as combined carbon, and in fact the influence of the other 
elements is largely due to the effect which they are able to produce 
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by increasing or diminishing the proportion of carbon which is 
retained in the combined form. The following percentage of 
combined carbon will be found approximately correct for the purposes 
specified : — 

Combined Carbon. 

Extra soft silicious grey iron . . .0*08 

Soft cast iron . . . . .0*15 

Cast iron of maximum tensile strength . .0*47 

„ „ „ transverse strength . . 0*47 

„ „ „ crushing „ over TOO 

These figures are for castings about 1 inch in square section, and 
will vary according to the size of the castings and other circum- 
stances. It may be remembered, as a general rule, that the hardness 
of the metal increases regularly with the increase of combined 
carbon. 

Professor Howe has suggested that the maximum strength is 
obtained in cast iron when the combined carbon is between 1 '0 and 
1*2 per cent., and the graphite as low as possible. An iron of this 
kind is however apt to be too hard to be readily machined, and so 
would not meet with general favour from engineers, in this country 
at all events. 

Chilling irons are usually relatively low in silicon, containing from 
about 0*5 to 1 '5 per cent, of that element ; they are grey, close grained 
in structure, and tough and strong in character. 

The proportion of silicon which is required to be present in an iron 
in order to cause the precipitation of carbon as graphite varies 
considerably according to the quantity of total carbon present, and, 
more particularly, with the proportion of sulphur, manganese and 
other elements which are present at the same time. Swedish cast iron 
containing as little as 0*25 per cent, of silicon is sometimes quite grey, 
while Staffordshire all-mine cold blast iron may be grey with only 
about 0*5 per cent, silicon. On the other hand, samples of less pure iron 
are sometimes met with containing from 1*5 to 2 per cent, of silicon, 
in which the carbon is still almost entirely in the combined condition. 

Separation of Graphite. — The researches of the last few years 
have thrown much light upon the changes which lead to the separ- 
ation of carbon during the solidification and subsequent cooling of 
molten cast iron. It was formerly supposed that the whole of the 
graphite was separated during the act of solidification. This view 
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was supported by the observation that kish, which is a form of 
graphite in large flakes or plates, separates from grey cast iron when 
the metal is kept long fluid, as in the hearth of the blast furnace, or 
in a foundry ladle. But the researches of W. J. Keep, to which 
further reference will be made (see Chap. V.),have shown that important 
changes take place in the red hot metal after it has become solid and 
while it is still cooling in the mould. It will be sufficient here to 
observe that with ordinary grey cast iron there are three distinct 
arrests in the rate of contraction or expansion observed while it is 
cooling from the molten state to the temperature of the air. 
Similarly with grey cast iron there are also three arrests noted in 
the cooling curves taken by a recording pyrometer, through the same 
range of temperature. Though there is room for much further obser- 
vation in this interesting direction,^ sufficient work has already been 
done to show that there is a considerable separation of graphitic car- 
bon from grey cast iron long after the metal has become solid, and some 
most important changes take place at or below 900** C. These cool- 
ing arrests present some analogy to the effects observed when certain 
varieties of steel are cooled through the same range of temperature. 

In cast iron these changes of volume appear to be connected with 
the separation of temper carbon, and when well marked are 
. characteristic of strong, soft foundry metal. 

The iron-founder may perhaps at first be a little overwhelmed with 
the apparent complexity which is introduced by further knowledge 
in reference to the states in which carbon occurs in cast iron, and 
the conditions under which it separates, but doubtless many of the 
difficulties which were formerly met with in reconciling the results 
of chemical analyses with the physical properties of the castings were 
due to empirical methods ; and with improved knowledge, doubtless^ 
such difficulties will gradually disappear. 

Silicon in Cast Iron. 

All cast iron contains more or less silicon, the usual proportions, 
being from about 0*25 per cent, in specially pure, or in white pig iron, 
to a maximum about 4*5 per cent, in ordinary blast furnace practice ; 
but pig iron which contains 10 per cent, of silicon is regularly made 
in the blast furnace for special purposes, and 15 per cent, or 18. per 
cent, of silicon can be introduced in the blast furnace if required. 

1 See Note, p. 131. 
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By the use of the electric furnace any proportion of silicon which is 
desired may be obtained ; 30 per cent, and 50 per cent, ferro-silicons 
are now commercial articles, while the element itself can be 
purchased, of about 98 per cent, purity, for less than 10s. per lb. 
The rich alloys are, however, like the element itself, too expensive 
and too infusible to be profitably employed by the iron-founder. 

In reference to the mode in which silicon occurs in cast iron, it 
was at one time believed that silicon was present both in the 
combined and in the graphitic form. But more careful investigations 
conducted in recent years ^ have shown that silicon always exists in 
cast iron as a silicide. This silicide, according to Camot and Goutal,^ 
usually has a composition corresponding to FcgSi, though from rich 
ferro-silicons the compound FeSi has been isolated, while, when much 
manganese is present, a silicide (FeMn)gSi may also occur. 

When irons which contain a considerable porportion of silicon are 
microscopically examined, the silicide is observed in characteristic 
crystalline forms ; but in ordinary foundry iron, in which the silicon 
does not exceed 5 per cent., the silicide cannot be distinguished by 
the eye, as it exists in the form of a solidified solution in the iron, 
and forms part of the structureless matrix from which the graphite 
is at first thrown out, and from which the phosphorus eutectic, if 
present, afterwards separates. 

It was at one time very generally held that silicon was injurious 
in all proportions when present in cast iron, though it had been 
pointed out by Sefstrom, by Snelus, and still more plainly by Ledebur, 
that with irons in which much silicon is present the carbon is wholly, or 
nearly wholly, in the graphitic state. It was also known that certain 
silicious irons obtained in the United States could be advantageously 
used as softeners in the foundry ; but it may be claimed that there 
was no accurate or quantitative knowledge of the influence of silicon 
previous to 1885, when my first paper on " The Influence of Silicon on 
the Properties of Cast Iron" was published in the Journal of the 
Chemical Society. The principle adopted in connection with these 
experiments was extremely simple, though it does not appear to have 
been previously applied. The practice had hitherto been to 
endeavour to deduce from the analyses of samples produced in actual 
practice the influence of the various elements which were present. 
On account of the number of variables which have to be considered, 

^ For an outline of these researches see Metallurgy of Iron ^ p. 197. 

2 IvM. Jcmr. , 1899, vol. i. p. 453. See also P. Lebeau, ihid, , 1901 , vol. ii. p. 618. 
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this, which may be called the analytical method, involves a very large 
number of observations being made before any definite conclusion 
can be drawn. For the other, or what may be called the synthetical 
method of investigation, cast iron was first specially prepared so as 
to contain as little silicon and other impurities as possible. It was 
then mixed with ferro-silicon, containing about 10 per cent, silicon, so 
as to give a graduated series of test bars with definite proportions of 
silicon, while the other elements were kept as nearly as possible constant. 
By adopting this method more information was obtained from a 
single series of experiments than could have been gained by many 
years of practical observation, and the synthetical method of 
investigation in the hands of Arnold, Hadfield, Keep and other 
investigators, has since widely extended our knowledge of the 
metallurgy of iron and steel. As applied to cast iron, the synthetical 
method, by elucidating the influence of silicon, gave the key to the 
successful application of scientific knowledge in the iron-foundry. 
Subsequent experiments following similar lines, and particularly those 
conducted by Mr W. J. Keep, have determined with great accuracy 
and completeness the influence of the other elements which are 
present in foundry iron. 

Returning now to the influence of silicon on cast iron, I have a 
series of samples of the turnings obtained from the test pieces pro- 
duced in the original experiments, the results of which were, as 
before mentioned, published in 1885. These samples are arranged 
in order of silicon content. Those who have had any experience in 
the working of cast iron will see at once a marked difference in the 
properties of the various members of the series. Commencing at 
the one end with pure cast iron, the metal was so hard as to be 
cut only with the greatest difficulty, and the fragments chipped oflf 
in small irregular pieces. At the other end of the series the 10% 
silicon pig was so brittle that it could be crushed to powder in a 
steel mortar, though it was too hard to be readily cut in the lathe. 
The intermediate members of the series exhibited gradations in soft- 
ness and working qualities, the samples from about 2 to 3*5% being 
particularly soft, and their turnings are in the shape of those twisted 
spirals which are so characteristic of metal which can be readily 
machined. 

The series therefore illustrates the fact, which cannot be too often 
insisted upon, that cast iron with either too little or too much 
silicon is relatively hard and brittle; and that the proportion of 
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silicon must be varied according to the particular purpose which is 
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The pieces from which these turnings were obtained were carefully 
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tested for tensile and crushing strength by Professor Kennedy. 
They were also analysed, the analyses being checked by Mr J. P. 
Walton, and the results of these tests are embodied in the table 
given on page 60. These results may be conveniently expressed 
graphically as in fig. 15,i from which it will be seen that for crushing, 
transverse, and tensile strength respectively, the influence exerted 
by silicon is of a uniform character, which may be represented by 
a curve rising to a maximum. But it will be observed that the 
maximum point is different in each case, thus emphasising the 
necessity for a composition in accordance with the special properties 
which are desired in the product. In these experiments the pro- 
portions of silicon corresponding to the various properties were 
as follows : — 

Maximum hardness, . . . under 0*80 per cent. 

Crushing strength, . . . about 0-80 „ „ 

Modulus of elasticity, . . . „ 1*00 „ „ 

Density in masSj . . . „ 1*00 „ „ 
Combined crushing and tensile strength : 

transverse strength, . . . „ 1*40 „ „ 

Tensile strength, . ^ . „ 1*80 „ „ 

Softness and working qualities, . „ 2*50 „ „ 

But it must be borne in mind that these values are only true 
under the circumstances of these particular experiments, and the 
most suitable amount of silicon varies according to the proportion 
of sulphur, manganese and other constituents, and also with the 
size of the casting. It has, however, been amply demonstrated in 
actual practice that the figures as above given are approximately 
correct. The hardness in this series of samples was determined by 
the means of a " sclerometer " (see fig. 39), the results being ex- 
pressed by the weight in grams, pressing upon a diamond point, 
required to produce a standard scratch on the polished surface of 
the metal. The result is graphically shown in fig. 16, from which it 
will be noted that the maximum hardness was obtained with white 
iron ; that the hardness steadily decreased with the addition of silicon 
until 2*5 per cent, was reached, when with further addition of silicon 
the hardness was again increased. 

The influence of silicon on cast iron was reinvestigated by Mr W. 
J. Keep of Detroit, and the results of his investigation have since 

^ Metallurgy of Iron , p. 194. 
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been published in a convenient form in a volume entitled GaM 
Iron — A Record of Original Research, which should be read by 
every one interested in the scientific aspect of iron-founding. 

Mr Keep has pointed out that white iron frequently does not 
give sound castings, and that blowholes lead to lower specific 
gravity and diminished strength; but a small addition of silicon 
eliminates blowholes and produces sound castings. As soon as the 
metal is sound the greatest crushing strength is obtained. This 
condition gives the maximum density; further addition of silicon 
leads to the^formation of graphite and diminished brittleness, and gives 
the greatest transverse and tensile strength. When the graphite is 
further increased, the metal is divided by the interspersed graphitic 
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material, which is now in a coarser state of aggregation, and the 
strength and hardness of the casting are decreased. The deflection 
also increases with the increase of graphite, but when the maximum 
separation of graphite has taken place, any further addition of 
silicon causes stiffness or brittleness. 

Mr Keep also drew attention to the important fact that white 
iron shrinks more during solidification than grey iron, and hence on 
adding silicon to white iron the shrinkage is diminished. The 
amount of shrinkage closely follows the proportion of combined 
carbon in cast iron — so closely, indeed, that it is found in practice 
that the hardness of the metal may be judged with considerable 
accuracy by a shrinkage test. Hence a shrinkage test acts as a 
control on the proportion of graphite, and indirectly also on the 
percentage of silicon. . When discussing the influence of silicon on 
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cast iron, it is customary in some quarters to speak as though the 
only effect exerted by silicon is that due to the separation of 
graphitic carbon. Professor Howe, for example, regards cast iron as 
a mixture of graphite and a metallic matrix, and its strength as 
dependent on the relative absence of the former, and the ap- 
proximation of the latter to steel, and has elaborated this view at 
considerable length, and with characteristic care and ability. (/. & S, 
Inst Jour,^ 1903, i. p. 706). But it is important to recognise two 
other effects produced by silicon in addition to its power of separat- 
ing graphitic carbon. In the first place, both the tensile strength 
and hardness of carbon free iron are increased by the addition of 
silicon, which acts in this respect much like combined carbon in iron 
or steel, but in a less energetic manner.' Excess of silicon, however, 
like excess of carbon, causes the metal to become crystalline, so that 
rich ferro-silicons are sufficiently brittle to break easily when struck 
with a hammer, and can be readily crushed to powder. Secondly, it 
is noted that the size of the graphite is influenced by the judicious 
addition of silicon, since what may be termed freshly precipitated 
graphite, obtained by adding silicon to a hard iron, is smaller in size 
than that which exists in an ordinary soft foundry iron, and 
consequently the metal is closer in texture and stronger when, by 
the addition of silicon, a portion of the graphite has been thrown out 
of solution in this form. We are therefore justified in claiming a 
specific influence for silicon itself in addition to that which it exerts 
upon the state of combination of the carbon present. In order to 
accurately understand the constitution of cast iron, it is necessary to 
consider not only the total amount of graphite, and the proportion it 
bears to the combined carbon, but also the texture of the graphite 
and the effect of other elements on the matrix in which the graphite 
is found. It will be seen, when discussing the influence of the other 
elements upon cast iron, that each has a specific and beneficial 
influence when present in suitable proportions, though the amount 
which can be introduced with advantage is very much less with 
certain elements than with others. 

Silicon in the Foundry. — From what has already been said, it will 
be evident that, with pig irons of what may be regarded as good or 
normal composition, the regulation of the proportion of silicon is the 

^ Additional proof of this statement will be found in the results published 
since these lectures were delivered. (See T. Baker, " Silicon in Iron and Steel " — 
/. <fe S. Inat. Jour,, 1903, vol. 11 
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key to successful foimdry practice. The question then arises as 
to the most economical and convenient method of obtaining in 
practice the required proportion of silicon. In special cases it has 
been found advantageous to use ferro-silicon containing 10 per cent, 
of silicon and upwards, and this method was adopted with advantage, 
particularly in France, in 1886. Ferro-silicons, however, possess two 
disadvantages ; in the first place, they are relatively expensive, and 
are sold at prices varying with the silicon content. Further, they 
differ considerably both in fusibility and density from the iron with 
which they are to be mixed, and as a result the product is apt to be 
irregular in composition. When using a mixture of irons which 
differ considerably in an analysis, there is also the irregularity 
caused by relatively small errors in the order, or the time, of charging 
the metal into the cupola. On the whole, therefore, it is found more 
economical to use a mixture of such irons as are commonly met with 
in practice, and this method of mixing has the advantage of ensuring 
greater uniformity both in the supply and in the product. The 
ideal method is for the foimder to have a fairly large stock, including 
several kinds of iron, each separate kind being a little too hard, or a 
little too soft, for the general run of work, but still not very different 
from what is required. By mixing these irons in suitable proportions, 
it is then easy to obtain any composition which may be desired, it 
being, of course, assumed that the composition of each variety is 
already known. 

Sulphur. 

The proportion of sulphur which is met with in foundry irons is 
usually small, and while the carbon and silicon are expressed in 
percentages, the sulphur is returned by the analyst in lOOths, or at 
most lOths of one per cent. It may be noted as a curious fact that 
American irons are generally much freer from sulphur than are 
many varieties produced in the United Kingdom. Despite the 
small proportion of sulphur which is usually present in foundry irons, 
its influence is so energetic that it deserves special attention, since 
relatively small variations may entirely change the character of the 
product. Briefly stated, the effect of sulphur is to counteract that 
of silicon ; it leads to the production of combined carbon, and con- 
sequently to increased shrinkage and hardness. On the other hand, 
metal which is unusually free from sulphur is apt to be somewhat 
too soft, and a little wanting in strength and rigidity. It is not 
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possible to give any figures which would be of general application, 
but the iron-founder would usually be safe in considering that one 
part of sulphur will neutralise the useful effect of at least 10 parts 
of silicon. For soft fluid castings the sulphur should be as low as 
possible, or say about '03 to '04 per cent. For strong metal 
About '07 per cent, gives good results ; but it is doubtful if it is 
advantageous under any circumstances to introduce more than 
about O'lO per cent, sulphur into foundry mixtures. The sulphur 
which is present in cast iron exists as sulphide of iron, which is 
readily fusible, and is probably the last constituent to solidify as 
the metal cools. As a result, the sulphur is apt to be very 
unequally distributed in a mass of iron, sometimes being found 
chiefly in the upper and outer part of the pig, as when much 
manganese is present ; but in other cases the sulphur collects chiefly 
in the centre of the casting. Considerable care is therefore necessary, 
in order to obtain a fair average result, when sampling pig iron 
for the purpose of analysis. 

Phosphorus. 

It has already been mentioned that the whole of the phosphorus 
which is present in the ore charged into the blast furnace is reduced 
and passes into the pig iron, and that, consequently, the content of 
phosphorus from a given ore mixture is approximately constant. 
(See page 13.) 

Phosphorus exists in cast iron in the form of phosphide, which is 
readily fusible, and which in its pure state is brittle and comparatively 
hard. It has been shown by Stead ^ that more than one phosphide 
exists in iron and steel, though the one usually met with has a 
composition corresponding with the formula FcgP. This is dissolved 
by the iron until the proportion of phosphorus reaches about 1*70 
per cent., after which the phosphide separates in the free state. 
Carbon tends to throw the phosphorus out of solution, though this 
action is not complete even with 3*5 per cent, of carbon. It will be 
seen that a grey phosphoric iron, when viewed under the microscope, 
consists of three parts : (a) the uniform ground or base consisting of 
iron, silicon, and manganese; (b) graphite; (c) the phosphorus 
eutectic. (See fig. 50.) 

A small quantity of phosphorus when present in pig iron is found 
^ L <SsS, Inst. Jour., 1900, vol. ii. p. 60. 
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to be advantageous for many purposes, as it gives greater fluidity^ 
and at the same time increases the strength of the metal. But with 
larger porportions of phosphorus the phosphide remains fluid while 
the rest of the metal solidifies, and being deposited throughout the 
mass, it causes the casting to be brittle, and to fracture easily from 
shock. So characteristic is this effect of phosphorus that in practice 
it is found possible to tell approximately the proportion which is 
present in a sample of pig iron by the readiness with which a pig 
of a given grade will fracture when thrown upon the pig breaker. 
The ready fusibility of the phosphide eutectic causes phosphoric 
iron to be imsuitable for application where the metal has to resist 
high temperatures, as in the case of ingot moulds, fire-bars, etc., for 
which purposes hematite iron should be employed. For ordinary 
strong castings of good quality about 0*5 per cent, of phosphorus 
gives excellent results, while for the general run of foundry practice, 
where fluidity and soundness are of more importance than strength^ 
from 1 to 1 '5 per cent, phosphorus may be allowed ; but beyond this 
higher limit the further addition of phosphorus causes such marked 
brittleness as to allow of the metal being used only for very inferior 
purposes. The presence of phosphorus appears to have little or no 
effect on the proportion of combined carbon, but it reduces the 
shrinkage, its action in this respect being direct, and not chiefly 
through its action on carbon, as is the case with silicon. ^ 

Manganese. 

Iron can be purchased commercially containing any proportion 
from 0*1 to about 90 per cent, of manganese. The richer alloys are 
known as ferro-manganese. Intermediate irons containing from 
about 5 to 20 per cent, of manganese are called spiegels. With 
metal so rich in manganese the iron-founder is seldom concerned, 
though for special purposes the addition of a small quantity of 
ferro-manganese, as a softener, is occasionally recommended, 
particularly with sulphurous irons. The presence of manganese 
tends to increase the proportion of combined carbon, and hence 
increases the hardness and shrinkage, but decreases the fluidity of 
the metal. Mr Keep calculated that an addition of 1 per cent, of 
manganese leads to an increase of 40 per cent, in the hardness of 
the metal. Strong irons usually contain a certain proportion of 
1 See Keep, Cast Iron, p. 79. 
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manganese, but it is doubtful if it is ever beneficial to introduce 
more than 1 per cent, in ordinary foimdry practice. 



We have now considered those elements which are invariably 
present in greater or less proportion in cast iron. Before leaving 
the subject, a few words may not be out of place in reference to a 
few other elements which occur less frequently. 

AlnTnimiTn. — It was anticipated at one time that an extensive 
application of aluminum would be met with in the iron-foundry, 
as the influence of this metal is very similar to that which is exerted 
by silicon, except that aluminum is more energetic in the conversion 
of combined carbon into graphite.^ The use of aluminum for foundry 
purposes was very carefully studied by Mr Keep, who concluded 
that for ordinary foundry use silicon was, on the whole, to be 
preferred. The disadvantages in the use of aluminum are that the 
cost is increased, while metal which contains aluminum is less fluid 
than ordinary cast iron, and appears to have a skin upon its surface 
which prevents it filling the crevices of the moulds. This skin is 
also apt to break away in the form of scum, which forms irregular 
patches on the surface of the casting. The amount of aluminum 
required is so small that the presence of rather more oxygen than 
usual in the metal may result in little or no aluminum remaining 
in the casting, and hence the product is apt to be very irregular. 
kt the same time it must be acknowledged that when just the right 
proportion of aluminum can be introduced the product is often 
exceptionally good. 

Arsenic is frequently present in small quantities in cast iron. Its 
action resembles that of phosphorus, but the quantity is usually not 
sufficient to cause the iron-founder any anxiety. 

Oopper is not an imcommon constituent, but the amounts which are 
usually present cause no trouble to the iron-founder. In small 
proportions it is usually rather beneficial than otherwise. The 
same can be said of nickel in quantities not exceeding about one 
per cent. 

^ See Melland and Waldron, ** The Influence of Aluminium on the Carbon in 
Cast Iron," /our. /. and S. Inst., 1900, vol. ii. p. 244. 
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Titanium is not an unusual constituent of cast iron, though the 
amount present is seldom over 1 per cent. It imparts a characteristic 
velvety mottled appearance to the fractured surface of grey cast iron, 
which is seen in fig. 17. This sample contained 0*28 per cent, of 
titanium. In the proportions in which titanium is usually present 
it does not appear to injuriously affect the physical or mechanical 
properties of cast iron, or to alter the proportion of* graphite, or the 
power to chill. On the other hand, Bahlson states that a small 




Fio. 17.— Titaniferous Pig Iron. 

quantity of titanium, when present in cast iron, leads to increased 
bending and tensile strength.^ 



Composition of Strong Cast Iron. 

Having thus briefly discussed the influence of each of the elements 
with which the iron-founder has to deal, it may be well now to 
consider what may be regarded as a typical cast iron for general 
foundry purposes. Here it should be mentioned that no particular 
kind or grade of cast iron is equally good for every purpose. There 

^ Iron and Steel Inst. Jour., 1902, ii. p. 650. 
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is in fact no " good " or " bad " cast iron, as metal which is entirely 
unsuitable for one purpose may be exactly what is required for 
another. As a typical example of good cast iron we may take the 
material which is employed by the engineer for best qualities of work, 
where strength, solidity, fluidity, and good working qualities are 
required. Such a metal, with relatively small alterations of its 
silicon and other constituents, can h& made to answer for any other 
purpose in the foundry. Examination of a large number of results 
of chemical and mechanical tests, including those of the American 
Commission on Metal for Cannon in 1856; the Cast Iron Experi- 
ments conducted at Woolwich in 1858 ; of my own experiments; and 
of a number of tests' recorded by other observers, ^ show that with 
cast iron the maximum tensile strength is obtained with about 94 
per cent, of metallic iron, and with the other elements in approximately 
the following proportions : — 



Graphitic Carbon . 


2-5 


Combined Carbon . 


0-5 


Silicon 


1-5 


Phosphorus • 


•55 


Manganese 


1-00 


Sulphur . 


•075 



Starting with this typical composition, the founder can vary his 
mixture according to the work which may be in hand, having in 
view the requisite strength, fluidity, price, or other special conditions 
which may be necessary. In cases where the metal is required to 
chill, the proportion of silicon usually varies from about '6 to 1 
per cent., the amount depending upon the depth of chill needed and 
the size of the casting ; a lower silicon being naturally employed 
with larger mases of metal. If a fluid or thin iron is wanted the 
silicon may be increased to about 3 or 3*5 per cent, and the phos- 
phorus to 1 •5. For such material a lower manganese is usually to 
be recommended, and the metal should be cast at a rather higher 
temperature than usual. For the production of castings with very 
fine surfaces, fluid metal with high graphitic carbon and relatively 
high in silicon and phosphorus is employed, and it is important that 
the metal should be poured at the right temperature. Smooth finely 
dressed patterns, which are often of polished metal, are used, and the 
moulds should be made with sand of good uniform quality, and should 

^ For particulars, see Metallurgy of Irony p. 238. 
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be well vented. In some cases considerable stress is laid upon the 
character of the "facing" applied to the surface of the mould, 
though excellent results are obtained in other foundries in which no 
special facing is applied. 

Composition of American Fomidry Iron. 

As there is often a distinct difference in the composition of American 
and British cast iron of the same grade, owing to the former being 
somewhat lower in sulphur and silicon, it may be well here to include 
a series of typical specifications for the chemical composition of 
American foundry irons, as given in the recently issued and valuable 
Report of the British Iron Trade Commission of 1902 (page 236). 

Special Hard Iron (Close Grained), 

Silicon must be between 1*2 and 1*6 per cent, (below 1*2 the 
metal will be too hard to machine; above 1*6 it is liable to be 
porous unless much scrap be used). 

Sulphur must not exceed 0*095 per cent.,' and any casting showing 
on analysis 0'115 or more of sulphur will be the cause for rejectment 
of the entire mix. (Above 0*115 per cent., sulphur produces high 
shrinkage, shortness and " brittle hard " iron. Exceptionally, how- 
ever, as for frictional wear in brake shoes, etc., the sulphur may run 
up to 0'15 per cent.) 

Pliosphorus should be kept below 0*7 per cent., unless specified 
for special thin castings. (High phosphorus gives brittle castings 
under impact.) 

Manganese should not be above 0*7 per cent., except in special 
chilled work. 

Medium Iron, 

Silicon to he between 1*4 and 2 per cent. (Silicon at 1*5 gives 
the best wearing result for gears.) 

Sidphur must not- exceed 0*085 per cent., and any casting showing 
on analysis 0*095 per cent, or more of sulphur will be the cause for 
rejectment of the entire mix. (Sulphur preferred at 0*075 to 0*08 
per cent.) 

Phosphorus should be kept below 0*7 per cent., except in special 
work. 

Manganese should be below 0*7 unless otherwise specified. 
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Soft Iron. 



Silicon must not be less than 2*2 nor more than 2*8 per cent., 
with a preference for about 2-4. (Below 2*2 per cent., small 
castings will be very hard ; above 2*8 large castings will be some^ 
what weak and have an open grain.) 

Sulphur in no case must exceed 0*085 per cent. High sulphur 
makes iron " brittle short " and causes excessive shrinkage. 

Phosphorus should be kept below 0*7 per cent., except in cases 
where great fluidity is required, as in thin stove plate, when it may 
run up to 1*25 per cent. Phosphorus makes iron brittle imder 
impact. 

Manganese should be kept below 0*7 per cent., except in chilled 
work. For a heavy chill the manganese may vary from 0*7 to 
1*25 per cent. 



Having thus briefly considered the general character and com- 
position of the metal employed by the iron-founder, I propose in the 
next lecture to deal with the arrangement of the iron-foundry, with 
the work conducted therein, and with some of the most important 
problems with which the founder is beset. 
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THE FOUNDRY. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT, METHODS OF RE- 
MELTING CAST IRON. THE CUPOLA. VARIETIES OF CUPOLAS. 
FUEL USED IN REMELTING. CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHANGES DUE TO REMELTING. MOULDS AND MOULDING. 
HAND AND MACHINE MOULDS. FOUNDRY LADLES. POURING 
AND POURING TEMPERATURE. COMMON TROUBLES OF THE 
IRON-FOUNDER. INFLUENCE OF SHAPE AND SIZE ON THE 
STRENGTH OF CASTINGS. 
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The Foundry. 

In many cases the iron-foundry is a part of a larger imdertaking, 
and has grown up as the necessity has arisen for the production of 
•castings to supply the needs of the establishment. As a consequence 
the space occupied is small, the moulding shop is dark, badly ventil- 
ated, and in many cases not provided with any heating apparatus for 
use dining the winter months. Mechanical appliances, too, are 
conspicuous by their absence, and there is apt to be a general want 
of attention and care, which imder such circiunstances cannot fail 
to react upon the workmen, and upon the character of the work 
produced. 

The ideal foundry is a large well-lighted building, rectangular 
in plan, erected on a level site, close to railway and water com- 
munication, and with plenty of room aroimd the building for sidings, 
stores, light, air, or future extensions. • The buildings should be con- 
structed so as to be well ventilated in summer, and warmed in the 
depth of winter.^ The working floor is of earth, but suflicient 
tram-lines should be provided to allow of ready transport of heavy 
material. One or more large over-head traversing cranes should be 
provided, and also a number of smaller jib cranes, so as to allow of 
the ready handling of heavy moulds and castings. Lastly, due 
attention should be paid to the sanitary arrangements for the con- 
venience of the men, and these should include facilities for washing, 
and for some change of clothes, so that the moulders when they 
leave work may be able to do so with self-respect, and be in a fit 
state to travel in a public conveyance. 

} See paper by W. H. Carrier, ** On Heating and Ventilation of Foundries and 
Machine Shops." Amer. Foundrymen's Association, June 1 903, 
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As an example of a modem foundry in the United Kingdom, may 
be taken that of the British Westinghonse Co., Manchester. This 
foundry is represented in plan in the folding plate, fig. 18, and in 
cross section in fig. 19. The main building is about 600 ft. long by 
170 ft. wide, and is lofty and well ventilated. There are in addition 
separate stores, pattern shops, and covered pig yards as indicated in 
the drawings. 

It will now be convenient to enter such a foundry with the pig 
iron, and to follow it through the various processes which result in 
the production of a finished casting. It has already been mentioned 
that in some cases castings are produced from metal taken direct 
from the blast furnace, but the use of fluid metal in this way is 
naturally of very limited application and is not to be recommended 
for best work. In the great majority of cases the iron is first cast 
in moulds at the furnaces, and the founder receives his metal in the 
form of pigs, which have been run in sand. For this sand an 
allowance by weight is made at the furnace. The iron is generally 
stacked in a pig yard, which usually contains at least three or four 
varieties of pig iron. It is advantageous when possible to have the 
pig yard under cover. The founder, by having fairly large stocks of 
selected iron on hand, is able to obtain a much more uniform product 
than would be possible with the use of direct metal or of a single 
brand. The ideal foundry mixture is, as already mentioned, one 
which consists of several varieties of irons which do not vary too 
much in chemical composition, hardness or density, and which will, 
on remelting, readily mix so as to yield a thoroughly uniform product. 

Bemelting Cast Iron. 

There are four chief methods which are in regular use for the 
remelting of cast iron in the foundry. 

1. Clay Crucibles are heated in a wind furnace fired by coke. 
The charge in each crucible usually does not exceed about 70 lb., 
and for experimental purposes is often much less. This method 
ot melting is the most expensive in fuel and labour, and is only 
adopted on a small scale for the production of malleable castings, 
or for other special purposes. 

2. The Air Furnace is frequently used where metal of special 
■*rniity is required, as for example in the production of chilled 

The furnace employed for this purpose is of a simple rever- 
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beratory type, the chief point in the construction being that the 

roof is arched downward, 
so as to reduce the space 
in the melting part and 
cause the flame to play 
over the surface of the 
metal. The fuel used is 
coal, and the furnace has 
a sand bottom. This 
method of melting has the 
advantage of supplying a 
large bath of metal of 
uniform composition, and 
also allows the composition 
to be varied, if desired, 
just before the metal is 
poured. A section of such 
a furnace is given in fig. 
20, and this may be re- 
garded as a typical example 
of the air furnaces employed 
in South Staffordshire. 

3. The Siemens E^en- 
erative Furnace is now 
being used in a number 
of foundries, particularly 
in America, for the pro- 
duction of malleable cast 
iron. For this purpose the 
acid lined furnace with a 
sand bottom is employed, 
and grey cast iron is melted 
with suflScient scrap to 
give a suitable composition 
for use in the annealing 
oven. These furnaces are 
relatively economical in fuel 
and labour, and allow of the 

production of a metal of definite composition, but for general work 

they cannot compete in economy with the cupola. 
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4. The Cupola, or small blast furnace, is the form of apparatus 
which is in use in the vast majority of foundries throughout the 
world, and which is, on the whole, the cheapest and the most con- 
venient arrangement for remelting cast iron for foundry purposes. 

Cupolas are generally circular in section; they are lined with 
ganister, fire-brick or other non-conducting refractory material ; and 
are driven with low pressure blast at or about the atmospheric 
temperature. Hard coke is generally used for fuel, though occasion- 
ally charcoal or gaseous fuel is employed. A small quantity of lime- 
stone is usually added, as it fluxes off the sand adhering to the pigs, 
or the silica produced by oxidation of the silicon in the iron. It 
also combines with the ash of the coke, and tends to diminish the 
amount of sulphur which enters into the iron. The blast is driven 
either by a fan, or more generally by a Roots or other positive 
blower, the pressure being measured in ounces per square inch. The 
blast is generally introduced through twyers situated round the zone 
of fusion. 

Varieties of Cupolas. 

Cupolas vary from an old boiler tube, lined with a ramming of 
sand, and fitted with but one twyer (an arrangement which answers 
sufficiently well for small temporary purposes), to larger and more 
complex structures capable of melting up to 500 tons per day. 
Much ingenuity has been expended in the construction of various 
modified forms of cupolas, the object generally being the reduction 
of fuel consumption, and the production of a more uniform iron. 

The different kinds of cupolas in actual use, or which have been 
proposed from time to time, are legion. In 1887 M. A. Gouvy, in a 
paper on cupolas, described no less than thirty-three different kinds, 
most of which were German. This list did not include the majority 
of types used in the United Kingdom. 

Cupolas may be conveniently classified according to internal shape 
and arrangement of the hearth ; the method of introduction of the 
air supply ; and the kind of fuel employed. Taking these characters 
in order and dealing first with the internal shape, cupolas may be 
divided into three kinds. 

(1) The old solid bottomed type, which is represented in fig, 21, 
and which is in pretty general use in small foundries in the 
United Kingdom. It has the advantage of being cheap and 
easy to work, but is only to be recommended for small 
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outputs. The charging door, charging platform, tapping 
hole, blast main, blast pipes, and 
twyers are sufl&ciently indicated 
on the diagram. 

(2) Drop bottom cupolas are generally 

employed with large outputs in 
the United Kingdom and are in 
special favour in America. The 
advantage of this system is, that 
when melting is finished the 
bottom can be readily removed 
and the cupola cleaned and re- 
paired. A cupola of this type is 
shown in fig. 22. 

(3) Cupolas with a receiver^ of which 

the Stewart's "Rapid" is a well 





Fig. 21.— Solid Bottomed Cupola. 



Fig. 22.— Drop Bottom Cupola. 



known type, are in use in many foundries in the United 
Kingdom. Such a cupola is illustrated in fig. 23. These 
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furnaces are driven with a forced draught m the ordinary- 
way, and the special point is that they are provided with a 
separate receiver in which metal can be allowed to accumu- 
late so as to obtain an iron of special uniformity in such 
quantity as may be required. In cupolas which are not 
provided with a separate receiver the amount of metal which 
can be accumulated at one time is determined by the 
vertical space between the bottom of the hearth and the 
point at which the air enters. By a suitable size and shape 
of hearth many of the advantages of a cupola with a receiver 
can be obtained without having a separate outside vessel. 
When regarded from the point of view of the method whereby the 
air is supplied, cupolas may also be divided into three kinds. 

(1) Cupolas with one row of twyers. — In ordinary practice the 

air enters under pressure, through openings placed in a 
horizontal plane around the sides just above the hearth. 
Various attempts have been made to heat the air, or to 
inject fuel with the air, but these have not been successful. 
The reason no doubt is, that the combustion which takes, 
place in a cupola is essentially diflferent in character from 
that occurring in a modem blast furnace, where, it will be 
remembered, the air is almost instantaneously converted 
into carbon monoxide on entering the hearth. In the 
cupola, on the other hand, carbon dioxide is first produced^ 
and this is converted into monoxide higher up in the cupola 
on coming in contact with heated coke. As the carbon 
monoxide is not wanted for any reducing action, any excess 
burns to waste at the throat of the cupola. 

(2) Cupolas with more than one row of twyers, — In Ireland's cupola, 

which was introduced about 1860,^ two rows of twyers 
were employed, and the cupola was provided with boshes like 
a blast furnace. Such a form is found to give very- 
satisfactory results with large outputs, the introduction of 
air higher up in the cupola being advantageous, as it leads 
to the more complete combustion of the carbon monoxide 
produced as above explained. The Greiner and Erpf cupola 
is of this type, and has met with much favour in Germany ; 
it is provided with a circle of five or six twyers around the 
melting zone, while about 12 or 18 small twyers, each about 
^ For illustrated description, see F. Kohn, Iron and Steel Manufacture^ p. 63. 
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one inch in diameter, are placed around the furnace higher 
up in a spiral form. 
(3) Suction Cupolas, — In other cases the air for combustion, 
instead of being forced in under pressure, is aspirated by 
means of a steam jet arranged in a tube or chimney 
connected with the cupola. The Woodward cupola which 
was introduced in 1860 ^ is of this type; and more recently 
the Herbertz cupola, which is of the same" class, has met 
with considerable favour in Germany. In cupolas of this 
construction the air is admitted through a circular slit or 
ring around the melting zone of the cupola. 

Fuel Used in Eemelting. 

It is unnecessary to deal in detail with the classification of cupolas 
according to the kind of fuel they employ, since, as already stated, 
coke is almost universally adopted, though exceptionally charcoal, 
gaseous fuel, or even oil may be employed. 

The coke most generally used is oven coke of good quality, what 
is known as 72-hour coke being preferred in the United States. It 
should be bright and hard, low in sulphur, and should contain as 
little ash as possible. Retort oven coke, i.e. coke made in bye- 
product ovens, gives good results in the cupola, if it is free from 
excess of ash and sulphur. The question of strength is not so 
important in cupola practice as in blast furnace work. The con- 
sumption of fuel varies according to the efficiency of the cupola, the 
care of the melter, and more particularly with the quantity of iron 
which is melted per day. With good average work in the United 
Kingdom about 2J cwts. of coke are required per ton of pig iron. 
This may be increased to more than twice as much with small 
outputs, while with especial care and large yields as low a fuel 
consumption as IJ cwts. per ton of pig iron is sometimes recorded. 
In the United States it is usual to return the fuel consumption or 
"melting ratio" in lbs. of iron melted per 1 lb. of coke, and in 
practice it is found that 1 lb. of coke should carry from 8 to 16 lbs. 
of pig iron. In some foundries considerable preventable waste of 
fuel occurs. One instance was brought under my notice some years 
ago where the coke consumption was over 12 cwts. per ton of pig 
iron melted. The gentleman who owned the foundry was attending 
* For illustrated description, see F. Eohn, Iron and Steel Manufacture, p. 58. 
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a course of lectures similar to those now being delivered, and at first 
doubted the correctness of my figures as to coke constunption ; but 
by merely directing proper attention to this point, and without 
introducing ^ny special appliances, he was able to save more than one 
half of the coke, and yet obtain perfectly satisfactory results. In 
making comparisons it is important to state whether the blank 
charge used in heating up the cupola is calculated, and also if the 
test has been conducted over a sufficiently long period to allow of 
uniform results being obtained. 

Chemical and Physical Changes due to Bemelting. 

It is well known to practical founders that grey cast iron, when 
remelted, either in the cupola or in the air furnace, becomes harder 
with each melting, until ultimately it is quite unsuitable for 
ordinary foundry pmposes. So long ago as 1853, Sir William 
Fairbaim performed a series of experiments in order to ascertain the 
exact effect of remelting. He took a soft grey iron containing 
upwards of 4 per cent, of silicon, and remelted it in an air furnace 
18 times, a sample bar being taken from each remelting. I am 
fortunately able to show a quantity of drillings taken from represent- 
ative bars prepared in this series of experiments, the samples having 
been preserved at the time by Professor Unwin. It will be seen that 
the turnings exhibit the general character of the silicon series, being 
very hard at the one end, somewhat hard at the other, and quite 
soft in the middle of the series. The conclusion at which Sir 
William Fairbaim arrived was that iron improved up to the twelfth 
melting, after which it rapidly deteriorated. 

On analysing the samples in 1886, I was able to ascertain the 
cause of the changes which took place. The result of the analyses is 
given in the following table : — 

CoMPOsiTON OF Test Bars from Sir W. Fairbairn's Exprrimknts. 



No. of 
Melting. 


Total 
Carbon. 


Combined 
Carbon. 


Silicon. 


Sulphur. 


Manga- 
nese. 


Phos- 
phorus. 


1 


2-67 


0-25 


4-22 


0-03 


1-75 


0-47 


8 




2-97 


0-08 


3-21 


0-06 


0-58 


0-58 


12 




2-94 


0-85 


2-52 


0-11 


0-83 


0-65 


15 




2-98 


1-31 


2-18 


0-13 


0-23 


0-56 


14 




2-87 


1-75^ 


1-95 


0-16 


0-17 


0-58 


16 




2-88 




1'88 


0-20 


0-12 


0-61 


18 






2-20 
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These results ' can be graphically represented as in fig. 24. As 
the proportion of sulphur is relatively small, and its effect most 
important, the percentages of this element are, in the diagram, 
multiplied by 20. 

It will be seen from these results that during the remeltings the 
silicon steadily decreased, while the sulphur and combined carbon 
increased, the natural effect being that the metal gradually became 
harder, and when the 12th melting was passed became too hard, and 
was ultimately weak and brittle. 

It is interesting to compare fig. 24 with fig. 14, since it will be seen 
that there is a marked similarity in the direction of the changes. In 
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Fio. 24. — Changes in Composition due to Remelting Cast. Iron. 

other words, starting with an open grain iron, and remelting, all 
grades can be obtained from open grey to quite white. 

The general principles observed in these experiments have been 
amply confirmed by many later investigators, and are of considerable 
importance, since the nature of the changes which take place in the 
remelting of cast iron in the air furnace are the same as those which 
take place in the cupola, the Siemens steel furnace, or the Bessemer 
converter. It is of course a fallacy to suppose that mere remelting 
either improves or deteriorates the quality of the cast iron. The 
effect of remelting will chiefly depend upon whether the iron already 
contains too much graphitic carbon and silicon. If so, remelting will 
be advantageous; if not, then remelting will be injurious. The 
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practical founder should remember that when grey cast iron is re- 
melted in the cupola it usually loses about 0*25 per cent, of silicon, 
and takes up about '03 per cent, of sulphur, so that in calculating 
foimdry mixtures a suitable allowance must be made for the effect 
which remelting will produce. 

Moulds and Moulding. 

While the metal is being thus remelted in one part of the foundry, 
the moulds into which the fluid iron is to be poured are being prepared 
by the moulders in an adjoining shop. Moulds may be conveniently 
divided into four kinds, each of which is used for a special class of 
casting. 

(1) Green Sand Moulds. — These are the cheapest and most readily 
prepared, and are in use for the majority of purposes. They 
are made in a great variety of shapes and sizes, and of varied 
intricacy. The term "green" sand does not refer to the 
colour of the sand, but is used because the moulds are not 
specially dried or otherwise prepared, the sand being used in 
its raw or green state. The moulds are made in boxes or 
"flasks," which are retangular in shape and which in the United 
Kingdom are made of iron, though in America wooden flasks 
are commonly employed. The relative advantage of the 
two kinds has been much discussed. Iron boxes can be 
made in the foundry ; they last longer, and when done with 
can be remelted; the cost is therefore trifling. Wooden 
flasks, on the other hand, are lighter, and when worn out can 
be used for firewood. On the whole, light iron boxes are to 
be preferred where there is a constant demand for work of 
the same kind. The sand to be used for the preparation of 
the moulds should first be sieved to remove shots of iron or 
lumps, and should then be damped and thoroughly mixed. 
A suitable casting sand is fine in texture and refractory, and 
should absorb sufficient water to allow of its becoming firm 
when rammed or pressed, but must still retain considerable 
porosity, as upon this property the success of the casting 
largely depends. The sand should not be too wet, or it will 
interfere with the free exit of the gases, and either prevent 
the mould from being properly filled or lead to the produc- 
tion of blowholes. Before the mould can be made, it is of 
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course necessary to provide a suitable pattern of the article 
which is required. These patterns are generally made of 
wood, in a separate shop, by patternmakers.^ For special 
work, iron patterns are employed, and occasionally patterns 
are made of gun metal, of polished German silver, or other 
metal. In some foundries where there is a considerable 
variety of work, and some of the patterns may be repeated at 
only long intervals, there is a tendency for patterns to 
accumulate and to occupy a great deal of space. This should 
be avoided as far as possible, as it is better to make a new 
pattern when necessary than to store a number of old ones 
which require space and trouble for their preservation, and 
which, apart from the danger of fire, are often found to be 
more or less deteriorated when again required for use. 



(Ci 




a, board ; 6, casting box ; c, simple patterns ; d, sand. 
Fig. 25.— Simple form of Patterns and Mould. 

Perhaps the simplest example of moulding is with castings 
such as are represented in fig. 25, where articles are 
required, one side of each of which is flat and the rest of the 
pattern contains no re-entering angles. In such a case the 
patterns are placed face downwards on a board, the flask is 
then put in position above the patterns as shown, sand is 
thrown into the box and lightly rammed. When the mould 
has been thus filled it is " vented" (by means of a tool like 
a steel knitting needle stuck in a wooden handle) so as to 
allow of the ready escape of gas. It is then inverted, the 
board removed, and the patterns gently tapped and taken 
out. A channel called the " git " or " gate " is provided, so 
as to allow the metal to enter the mould, and also, if necessary, 

^ The subject of pattern making is very important to the founder, but scarcely 
comes under the head of metallurgy. J. L. Gobeille has recently given an illus- 
trated account of a Modern Pattern Shop. — Jour. Amer. FoundryTnerCs Assocn,, 
June 1908. 
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to pass from one part of the mould to another. A flat box 
filled with sand is clamped in position, to replace the board 
which originally held the pattern, and the mould is ready 
for pouring. In moulding it is of course essential that the 
sand should be rammed sufficiently to give an accurate im- 
pression of the pattern, but hard ramming should be care- 
fully avoided, as this not merely involves additional labour 
but renders the sand too dense and helps to produce blow- 
holes in the castings. 

The number of articles having flat sides, as in the above 
very simple illustration, is of course comparatively small, 
and usually the pattern is made in two (or more) parts, one 
of which is provided with pins, and the other with sockets. 




« and bf casting box, top and bottom 
halves ; e and rf, pattern, top and 
bottom halves ; e, casting sand ; A, core ; B, green sand ; C, separate 
/, gate. part. 

Fig. 26. — Simple Pattern and Flask. Fio. 26a.— Simple Cored Mould. 

One half of the pattern in such a case is placed on the 
board and rammed with sand as before. The box is then 
inverted, and the other half of the pattern is placed in 
position ; a little fine sand, called parting sand, is then dusted 
over the surface of the mould so as to prevent any sticking 
of the sand to the other portion of the mould which has still 
to be made. The other half of the flask is now placed in 
position; it is kept in place by pins or wedges, and is 
rammed as usual. When this is finished (see fig. 26), the 
upper part of the mould is removed, and should take with it 
the upper half of the pattern, one half of each pattern remain- 
ing in the upper portion of the mould. The patterns are 
then gently tapped and removed, the two parts of the flask are 
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placed in position again, and the mould is ready for use. In 
a great many cases, however, articles are required in which 
it is impossible, on account of re-entering angles or internal 
spaces, to make a pattern which could thus be divided into 
two parts. It is therefore necessary to make the mould in 
sections, as in the simple case shown in fig. 26a, where it is 
necessary for the part C to be separate from the main parts 
of the mould A and B. For parts which lie inside the pattern, 
but which are not intended to be filled with metal, cores are 
provided. These are usually made of green sand, and are 
kept in position by iron pins or other means. For small 
work, cores are often made by pressing sand in a suitable 
mould, such work being not unfrequently done by women. 
For larger purposes, as, for example, with the long cores 
which are required in the production of cast iron water pipes, 
cores are made by winding hay bands round a tube, and 
plastering them over on the outside with wet loam, to which 
a certain amount of dung is usually added in order to give 
porosity. The tubes round which the hay bands are wrapped 
are often made in segments, so as to be collapsible for ready 
removal after the metal has been poured. Loam cores must 
be carefully dried before being used, and for this purpose 
special drying ovens are provided in the foundry. In 
modem foundries drying ovens are now very commonly 
heated with gas, and small cores are dried on movable per- 
forated iron trays, which are made to slide in one above 
another until the whole oven is full. Hot air is also in 
favour for core drying. 

On account of the cost and labour involved in the pro- 
duction of loam cores in pipe founding, many attempts have 
been made to introduce some other system of preparation. 
A promising step in this direction is the automatic pipe- 
core forming machine recently introduced by Mr W. Jones 
of Stourbridge, which is illustrated in fig. 27. In this 
machine a green sand core is formed upon an iron tube of 
suitable size, which is perforated in places so as to allow of the 
ready escape of gas. To cause the sand to adhere, in the 
first place the tube is covered with a clay wash, and the 
core is shaped by allowing the sand to fall upon the surface 
of the tube, while it is caused to rotate at the rate of about 
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seven revolutions per minute. A smooth steel edge serves at 
the same time to rub off any excess of sand, and to give 
the required shape. By means of an eccentric on the main 
shaft a reciprocating motion is imparted to this steel edge, 
which thus makes about 300 strokes per minute. The cores 
are produced in a clear and rapid manner, and can be 
at once used without drying; they appear to answer 
admirably for pipes of moderate size. 
(2) Dry Sand Moulds are used for special purposes in the foimdry, 
the object generally being the production of a single cast- 
ing, without the cost of providing a pattern. The sand is 
first prepared of approximately the shape which is required, 
and while it is dry and comparatively hard, it can be easily 
cut or rubbed so as to give the exact form needed, and the 




A. 
B. 



C. 



Fig. 27. — "W. Jones' Pipe Core Moulding Machine. 



Adjustable Shelf for carrying Sand. 
Bar (Steel reciprocating) shaped to 

suit straight, socket, taper or 

bell-mouth cores. 
Core on Core-barrel. 
Collars same diameter as required 



C.^ Carriage with roller bearings, to 
carry core barrel, adjusted verti- 
cally by means of rack and 
pinion. 

D. Driver (or Sliding Collar) for 

driving core barrel. 

E. Eccentric. 

E.^ Eccentric Rod. 



F. Fly Wheel on Main Shaft 

G. Gear (striking) for driving belt. 
H. Headstock. 

L. Legs to carry tablecasting. 

M. Main Shaft. 

M.^ Main Shaft Brackets. 

P. Pulleys (fast and loose). 

B,. Rollers to carry reciprocating bar. 

E.^ Brackets for ditto. 

S. Saddle, with adjustable Screw 

motion, carrying roller bracket 

and sand shelf. 
T. Table or Bed. 
W. Worm gear, steel worm and wheel, 

machine cut and hardened. 
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metal can be poured without any further special preparation 
of the mould, other than such facing as may be required. 

(3) Loam Moulds are used when large objects with curved sur- 

faces are produced, the commonest examples being sugar 
pans, cast-iron boilers, and similar articles. By tjiis method 
a separate mould must be prepared for each article which 
is cast. It is built up roughly of brick-work in the first 
place, iron tie bars being used as required to strengthen the 
structure, which is then covered with loam, the surface being 
carefully finished to the desired shape. The mould is after- 
wards thoroughly dried before use. Loam moulding is 
. relatively troublesome and expensive, and is only employed 
when the shape required is such as cannot be conveniently 
produced by other means. A form of permanent mould for 
such purposes, which only requires the daubing on of loam 
and blacking for each casting, has been described by J. A. 
Murphy, and appears to give rapid and satisfactory results.^ 

(4) Cast Iron Moulds or Chills are used for many purposes in 

iron-founding, among the commonest examples of such 
application being those employed in the bedstead trade. 
When small castings are produced in chills, the upper portion 
of the iron mould is very commonly taken off after the iron 
is solidified, but while it is still red hot, as this prevents the 
chill being too sharp owing to too rapid cooling through the 
range of temperature of from about 900** to 700** C, where, as 
was seen in Lecture III., p. 54, there is an important separation 
of graphite during slow cooling. In producing chilled rolls, 
a composite mould is generally employed, the two ends 
being cast in green sand ; and the centre portion of the 
surface of the rolls, where a hard wearing surface is required, 
being chilled. The weight of the chill should in all cases 
bear a suitable proportion to the size of casting to be 
employed. Chills are not used cold, but at a temperature of 
about 150° C. If chills are used at atmospheric tempera- 
tures a violent explosion may occur on account of the 
moisture from the air which is condensed upon the surface 
of the iron. If the chills are too hot, on the other hand, 
naturally there is the danger of the casting sticking to the 
mould. 

^ Jiywr, AiKier, Foundrymen^s Association^ June 1903. 
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Machine Moulding. 

In foundries where a large number of " repeat " orders, or orders- 
of one kind, have to be executed, machine moulding is now very 
commonly applied, and is steadily growing in favour, particularly in 
America. Moulding machines are only used for the production of 
green sand castings, and in such machines it is of course necessary to 
use flasks and patterns as usual, but the machine largely reduces 
the labour, and increases the uniformity, when work of the same 
class is being continually turned out. Moulding machines cannot 
be used for intricate shapes or re-entering angles, but are especially 
suitable for work of a simple character which allows of the 
patterns being mounted on a board ; or, where the pattern can be 
divided into two parts and mounted, either on two sides of one 
board, as in one class of machine, or on two separate boards, as in 
another form of machine. 

Moulding machines answer admirably with patterns which are 
shallow, or when a number of small patterns can be grouped on one 
plate, when the mould is easy to ram, and when the rammed part 
can be easily withdrawn. In some cases patterns have to be with- 
drawn with a special motion or at an angle. For such work machine 
moulding is unsuitable, as the machine will only lift vertically. 
Work having a good deal of detail, provided it is shallow, can be 
readily done with a moulding machine, as can also cylindrical sections. 
On the other hand, castings of great depth and intricacy, or those 
ynth middle parts, cannot be so successfully done with machines 
as by hand. 

An interesting paper on the moulding machine has been 
published by S. H. Stupakoff,^ in which paper the various mechanical 
methods adopted in such machines are outlined, and a useful classifi- 
cation is given. This may be abridged as follows : — 

1. Moulding : (a) bench moulding, (b) floor moulding. 

2. Floor moulding : (a) loam, (b) dry sand, (c) green sand. 

3. Green sand moulding, (a) hand moulding, (b) machine 

moulding. 

4. Machine moulding: (a) operated by hand, (b) operated by 

power. Hand moulding machines are then classified according 
as whether they are stationary or portable ; lever, screw, or 

^ Jour. Amer, Foundrymen's Association, June 1903. 
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geared ; single action or double action ; and according to the 
various methods employed for pressing, stripping, with- 
drawing, etc. Power driven moulding machines are also 
classified into single action, double action, and multiple 
action ; into belt driven, pneumatic, hydraulic, steam, electric 
and vacuum ; and according to the methods of ramming, 
drawing, pressing ; the kind of pattern used, etc. 
This classification will give some idea of the large number of 

machines which are now employed, and the very varied size and 

design which have been adopted. 




Fig. 28.— Shank Foundry Ladle. 

The subject of moulding machines has also been considered in an 
illustrated paper by E. B. Gilmour,^ who points out that one great 
advantage of such appliances is the great economy of space and 
improved accuracy, as rapping and shaking are not necessary for the 
withdrawal of the patterns. In order to prevent the outer surface 
of the mould becoming too hard, owing to squeezing, it is well to 
place a loose frame, about 1^ in. thick, on the top of the flask, and 
when the mould is squeezed this frame is removed and the hard surface 
of sand scraped off the flask. 

^ Jour, Amer. Foundrymeii's Association, June 1903. 
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Foundry Ladles. 

The mould having been prepared, and the metal melted in the 
cupola, the iron is tapped out as required into foundry ladles, which 
are made of wrought iron or mild steel, and lined with fire-clay or 
other refractory material, which is of course dried and heated before 
the ladle is used. The size and shape of the ladle will depend upon 




Fig. 29. — Large Foundry Ladle. 

the work in hand. For small work, hand ladles are commonly used, 
but for the majority of purposes a shank carried by two men is 
employed. For still larger castings the ladle is handled as shown in 
fig. 28. For heavy castings a foundry ladle capable of holding 
several tons is necessary, and this is usually provided with wheels 
and nm on a line of rails, as shown in fig. 29. In some cases the 
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ladle is carried overhead by a large traversing crane, but this is 
objectionable owing to liability to accident. In the iron-foundry of 
the British Westinghouse Works, Manchester, the fluid iron is carried 
on what is known as the Colburn trolley track, which consists of an 
overhead rail rolled to a suitable section in order to enable two 
trolley, wheels to support the ladle shaft. The ladle is pushed by 
hand, and this method of transport is stated to be extremely 
convenient. (See fig. 18.) 

Pouring and Pouring Temperature. 

Usually the metal is at a temperature above the proper casting 
heat when it is received into the ladle, and it may be necessary to 
wait a short time before pouring. It is important in the casting of all 
metals that the proper temperature of pouring should be selected, 
otherwise, if too high a temperature has been employed, the product 
is apt to have a rough surface, to be deficient in strength, and to 
contain blowholes. On the other hand, with too low a temperature 
the mould may not be properly filled. 

Cast iron is not so sensitive to the effect of variations due to 
pouring temperat^ires as some other metals, and herein lies one of 
its great advantages, in that castings are not so readily spoiled by a 
little want of care and attention. At the same time it is important 
that cast iron should be poured at the proper heat, and many 
of the minor troubles of the iron-founder are due to want of 
attention in this respect. It is, however, sometimes very difl&cult to 
ensure exactly the proper pouring temperature, as a number of 
moulds have to be filled out of the same ladle, and it is therefore 
necessary to begin pouring while the metal is a little too hot, while, 
at the finish, it is probably cooler than it should be in order to 
produce the best effects. 

The proper temperature will, of course, vary according to the size 
of the casting, the general rule being that the smaller the work, and 
the more intricate the pattern, the higher must be the temperature, 
in order to obtain the required fluidity. In many cases it is 
necessary to provide two or more gates in a flask, as otherwise the 
iron woidd not retain its heat sufficiently long to flow into all parts 
of the mould. It is then important that the pouring should be 
properly timed, so that the iron should enter each gate at the same 
moment and so ensure the complete filling of the interstices of the 
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mould. When the casting is sufficiently cooled, the box is opened 
and the sand removed. A considerable amount of sand, however, 
closely adheres to the surface, and with small castings this is usually 
got rid of by means of a tumbling barrel, which is a revolving iron 
box, usually hexagonal in cross section, in which the castings are 
caused to rotate until their surfaces are clean. For larger castings a 
pneumatic sand blast is used with satisfactory results. 

Foundry Costs. 

The cost of producing castings will naturally vary very consider- 
ably according to locality, output, size, quality, and other considera- 
tions, so that it would be quite impossible to lay down any definite 
rules which would be of universal application. By comparison of 
returns obtained from a large number of typical foundries in 
America in 1901 it was ascertained that the average cost of 
producing 100 lbs. of castings was approximately 137 cents, or 
5s. 8Jd. This cost did not include rent, taxes, interest, deprecia- 
tion, or other variable charges, and was made up as follows : 



Metal . 


cents. 
76-94 


s. d. 
3 2J 


Melting . 
Moulding 
Cores 


4-36 

•80 

1-61 


2i 


Salaries . 


47-29 


1 llf 


Miscellaneous . 


5-83 


3 




136-83 


5 8| 



From these figures it will be observed that the cost of the metal 
is more than one half of the total, while the salaries, which 
presumably include wages, absorb over one -third of the whole 
expenditure ; the remainder of the costs added together do not reach 
10 per cent, of the total. In recent years there has been a distinct 
tendency towards increased foundry costs in American practice. 



Common Troubles of the Iron-Founder. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it may be well to refer to 
some of the many troubles which beset the iron-founder and to 
indicate their usual cause and remedy. 
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<(!) Shut Ends. — This is the term employed when the metal, 
instead of filling the whole of the mould, has only flowed for 
a certain distance, and then stopped. Such defects are 
usually the result of want of fluidity in the iron, or, in other 
words, are due to the fact that too hard a metal has been 
employed. A small increase in the proportion of silicon, 
with a possible increase in phosphorus, and a reduction in 
sulphur and manganese, will put the chemical composition 
right. Pouring at too low a temperature, or want of proper 
venting, or too wet sand, will, of course, produce "shut 
ends," but these are mistakes which a little care and 
experience should prevent. 

^2) Eough Surfaces. — These may be due to coarseness or want of 
refractoriness in the sand, but are usually caused by the 
metal being either too hot when poured, or too hard. As 
hard metal is thick when melted, it requires a higher 
temperature to ensure fluidity, and hence leads to rough 
surfaces. It is for this reason that silicon contributes so 
much to the smoothness of surface, and freedom from sand, 
in a casting. As Mr Keep points out, in small castings the 
liberation of graphite at the surface prevents the sand from 
burning on; while with heavy castings the graphite is 
deposited under the scale, and causes it to peel off, and leave 
a smooth surface. 

(3) Blowholes. — These are a constant source of trouble in some 

shops, while other iron-founders have very little difficulty in 
obtaining sound castings. The commonest cause of blow- 
holes is deficiency of silicon, hard white sulphurous metal 
being particularly liable to this defect. As previously 
mentioned, want of proper venting, or the presence of too 
much moisture in the sand, is also at times responsible for 
blowholes. 

(4) Spouginess or porosity is sometimes the cause of trouble, 

especially where the casting has to contain water under 
pressure. Occasionally cylinders are produced which are so 
porous that water, when under considerable pressure, passes 
through the metal sufl&ciently fast to form drops on the 
outside of the cylinder, or even to produce fine fountains of 
spray. Porosity is generally due to the presence of a high 
percentage of graphitic carbon in the special form of large 
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flakes, which are shown in fig. 49. When the carbon is in 
a finely divided state, as in fig. 52, there is usually no- 
trouble in this respect. Porosity can be overcome by the 
addition of steel or wrought iron to the charge in the cupola, 
or by suitably adjusting the proportion of silicon. A special 
form of porosity is caused by contraction during cooling, in 
cases where there is a want of uniformity in the patterns, as 
shown in fig. 31. By distributing the same amount of 
metal in a different way, the formation of hollow portions 
such as are here indicated may be largely avoided. 
There are still two other important sources of trouble to the iron- 
founder, due respectively to shrinkage, and to faulty design. The 
causes of these defects are intimately connected, and they now 
demand consideration. 

The iron-founder sometimes seems to run on a vein of ill-luck. His 
castings, though they may appear to be quite perfect when hot, will 
fracture with an audible sound when cooling, or develop cracks or 
fissures on being allowed to stand. It will usually be observed that 
fracture occurs at about the same part of the casting. Sometimes 
this happens when the pattern has not been altered, and when to all 
appearance the procedure is exactly the same as has been successfully 
adopted for weeks, or months, beforehand. Careful examination 
will, however, almost always show that the character of the iron has 
changed, and if the iron-founder is in the habit of taking shrinkage 
tests, he will have observed that the fractures, or "draws" above 
mentioned, have occurred at the time when the shrinkage of his 
metal was abnormally high. It must be remembered not only that 
high shrinkage in itself introduces additional strain in the casting, 
but also that metal with high shrinkage is hard, and consequently 
less ductile and more brittle than softer material. The usual remedy 
in such a case is the addition of a little more silicon to the fovmdry 
mixture ; or, conversely, a reduction in the proportion of sulphur 
and manganese. A reduction in the proportion of scrap charged 
with the pig iron will not unfrequently accomplish the same purpose. 
In some cases, however, draws are met with where the iron has 
remained constant, but the pattern has been altered. If it should be 
found that the iron is quite satisfactory for a certain number of 
patterns, while, with one or more patterns, draws appear, then it may 
naturally be presumed that the pattern is at fault and not the iron. 
Sometimes, what might appear to be perfectly harmless alterations 
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are made in the length or thickness of the patterns, so as to produce 
a different size, or to give additional strength. If in this way what 
may be called the "balance" of the pattern is interfered with, the 
casting is very apt to crack on cooling, even though the metal be 
tolerably satisfactory in composition. 

In order to understand this effect it is necessary to consider the 
condition of a specimen of cast iron during cooling. If, for example, 
we consider the case of a casting in the shape of a cube of one inch 
square, the outside will naturally cool and become rigid more rapidly 
than the inside ; but all the sides of the cube will be equally affected, 
and the result will be equal shrinkage in all directions. If, however, 
twelve such cubes are placed side by side so as to make a bar of 
twelve inches long by one inch square section, it will now be found 
that as the outside and ends cool more quickly than the inside and 
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A, fracture ; B, increased thickness. B indicates probable position of hollow 

place or sponginess due to irregular 
Fig. 80. — Diagram illustrating Cause thickness. 

of Fracture from Shrinkage. Fig. 31. --Diagram illustrating Gauss 

of Spongy Part of Casting. 

middle, contraction will take place chiefly in the direction of length. 
As a general rule, therefore, it will be found that the thinner the 
casting the greater will be the contraction of length as compared 
with that which takes place in other directions. 

A simple illustration of the way in which fracture can be produced 
by altering the pattern is furnished by a rectangular casting shown 
in plan in fig. 30. If the original pattern, as indicated by the black 
and dotted lines, were satisfactory, but if for some reason the one 
side be increased in thickness as shown by the line B, it is probable 
that during cooling a fracture would take place on the thin side, or 
at A, because the thin side would now contract more than the thick 
side, and cast iron is not ductOe, and does not extend under stress. 

In following out the same idea, and starting from a simple pattern 
as shown in fig. 31, if the original uniform rectangular design be 

7 
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altered from the shape as indicated by the dotted line, so as to give 
a large mass of metal in one part, it is probable that during cooling 
a hollow part or spongy portion may develop somewhere towards 
the centre of the larger mass of the casting (as at B), since this 
portion remains longer fluid. Such places are frequently met with 
when there is a considerable change in the thickness of the pattern. 
There is yet another form of faulty design which is responsible for 




Fig. 32.— Fractures of White Cast Iron, showing crystalline stracture— 
after Outerbridge. 

weakness in iron castings, and which is connected with the crystal- 
lization of the metal during cooling. If, for example, some sulphur is 
melted and is poured into a mould and then allowed to cool slowly, 
it will be found on fracture to have developed a crystalline structure, 
and that the crystals have been formed at right angles to the cooling 
surface. Cast iron crystallizes in the octahedral system, and though 
its power to crystallize is not nearly so marked as in the case of 
sulphur, still, to some extent no doubt, the same influences are at 
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work, and there is evidence that, as a general rule, a crystalline 
structure at right angles to the cooling surface is set up in cast iron 
when it passes from the fluid to the solid state. This effect is most 
readily observed in cast iron which has been 
chilled, in which case a distinct crystalline 
character is often to be plainly seen, as 
illustrated in fig. 32. 

If now we consider a comer seen in the 
illustration given in fig. 33, it will be observed 
that the two sets of crystals cross on a line 
which bisects the angle, and where these 
crystals meet a plane of weakness is de- 
veloped. For this reason cylinders should 
never be, cast with flat bottoms and sharp Fig. 33.— Diagram show- 
comers, as a comparatively moderate intemal ^^ ®^®^* °^ sharp 
pressure will often force out the bottom of *^^ es in a cas ng. 
such a cylinder in a single piece. In every case where strength is 
required, sharp comers, or sharp re-entering angles, should be 
avoided, and wherever possible a smooth contour adopted. There 
should also be no abrupt or unnecessary changes in the thickness. 
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Note, — In connection with this portion of the subject, two recent articles on 
the Foundry may be read with advantage, viz., ** Modern Foundry Appliances,'* 
by Dr R. Moldenke, Gassier* s Magazine , vol. xxiii p. 251, and **The Equipment 
of the Foundry," by J. Horner, ihid^ vol. xxiv. p. 486. Among larger works, 
** The Metallurgy of Cast Iron," by T. D. West, and " Modem Foundry Practice," 
by J. Sharp, may be consulted. 
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LECTURE V. 

Tests for Cast Iron. 

In iron-founding, as in other trades, regularity and trustworthiness of 
the product are essential to success. The iron-founder should be 
able, if required, to continuously produce a large number of articles 
of regular and uniform character ; or, on the other hand, should be 
capable of making a special article of definite strength and texture 
when necessary. All kinds of suggestions have been made by in- 
terested persons with the object of supplying the iron-founder with 
special recipes, or quack medicines; but just as there is no royal 
road to knowledge, so also there is no royal road to regularity. 
The iron-founder can only ensure uniformity by thoroughly imder- 
standing the material he is using, and regularly applying suitable 
tests. These tests should be quantitative in character ; that is, such 
as can be expressed in quantities or figures. Qualitative tests may 
be useful at the time ; but to say that a metal is " hard," or " very 
hard " ; or that it is " fluid," or " very fluid," is of very little value 
for the founder's own future reference, or for the guidance of others ; 
and until the values obtained can be expressed in figures, the iron- 
founder cannot claim that he has adopted any really scientific method. 
Only a few years ago, comparatively speaking, accurate tests were 
practically unknown in the iron-foundry, but recently great progress 
has been made. 

When considering the question as to the character of the tests 
which should be adopted, we are at once met with the important 
preliminary inquiry as to what it is that we desire to test; or in 
other words, should the test be made upon the iron as received, or 
upon the casting as sold ? Both systems have their defects and their 
advantages. It must, however, be acknowledged that it is extremely 
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difficult to arrange for a test on a finished casting which shall really 
represent its character. It is ocMnparatiTelj easy to test a sample of 
uniform material, such as mild steel, since it may be assumed that 
one porti<Hi of the material is veiy much like any other portion. 
But in the case of a large casting, a piece cut out frmn the middle is 
usually weaker than a piece taken from a thinner portion; while 
the strength of a fairly soft mixture steadily increases with a 
diminution in the size of the casting, so that the result of the test 
made upon a casting of Tarying thickness would depend upon the 
position from which the test pieces were selected. On the other 
hand, a test piece cast of the same metal, but in a separate mould, 
might be better or worse than the casting to be tested ; and, even 
when a test piece is cast cm to a larger casting, it does not 
necessarUy follow that such a test piece wiU truly represent the 
character of the whole. Mr R. Buchanan has pointed out, in an 
interesting paper, ^ that the test bar is often Tery unsatisfactory 
when regarded as a real test of the product^ and that the most 
rational plan for this purpotse is to test a certain proportion of the 
finished castings, either to destruction, or to such a point as may be 
considered sufficient to ensure safety. On the other hand, testing of 
the cast iron as received in the foundry, though no doubt of great 
assistance to the iron-founder, is no guarantee to the consumer that 
the product wiU be satisfactory, as the iron may be considerably 
changed as a result of remelting, or it might not originally have been 
suitable for the size and shape of casting desired. On the whole, 
therefore, it would appear that the iron-foimder should, for his own 
information and guidance, conduct tests of the metal before it is cast. 
These tests may be made either of the pig iron received, or of the 
cupola metal just before pouring a mould. But for the satisfaction of 
the purchaser a certain proportion of the foundry castings should also 
be carefully tested, either to destruction, or to some agreed point. 

It must, however, be remembered that the object of the iron- 
founder is to make a living, and to do this he must be able to 
produce castings at a profit. Hence it is to his interest to discard 
any tests which are unnecessary, and to adopt only such as can be 
regularly performed without undue trouble or waste of time. He 
must also select those tests which are most likely to affi>nl informa- 
tion as to the particular characteristics which are desired in any 
special case. A fairly complete scheme of tests, such as would be 

* *' The False Witness of the Test Bar," Engineering Magazine, 1902, page 246. 
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adopted in any important scientific investigation, may be classified as 
follows : — 

(1) Chemical Tests. — Including sampling and the estimation of 

carbon, silicon, sulphur, manganese, and phosphorus, together 
with any other elements which may occur in quantities 
sufficient to appreciably affect the use of the metal for 
foundry purposes. 

(2) Physical Tests. — Including fluidity, density, grain, chilling 

properties, and shrinkage ; transverse, tensile, crushing and 
impact strength ; hardness, and working and wearing qualities. 

(3) Thermal Tests. — Including determination of melting points, 

and of volume changes depending on alterations of 
temperature. 

(4) Microscopical Examination. — 

These may now be considered in the above order, as fully as the 
limited space at our disposal will permit. 

Chemical Tests. 

In very large foundries, or in those which are connected with a 
blast furnace plant, a chemist may be regularly employed. As a 
general rule the founder is advised not to attempt to perform his 
own chemical analyses, as such determinations require considerable 
time and special skill. The sampling is, however, very commonly 
done at the foundry, and the importance of care and knowledge in 
this apparently very simple operation is generally overlooked. The 
common plan is to select a piece of a pig and send it to the analyst. 
This pig may not fairly represent the bulk, and no amount of care 
on the part of the analyst can make the results deduced from a bad 
sample other than misleading. 

The American Foundrymen^s Association recommend that eight 
pigs should be selected from each car load of pig iron, two each from 
the upper and lower portion of each half of the car. These pigs 
should be broken so as to give a clean fracture, and the pieces 
should be put in a suitable box properly marked. Each of the 
pieces is now drilled on the clean face of the fracture in two places, 
halfway between the centre and the edge, a drill of large diameter 
being used. The drillings are then mixed on a sheet of glazed paper, 
and sufficient taken to supply as many samples as may be required. 
In case of very dirty or sandy iron a magnet may be used on the 
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drillings, before analysis, for additional safety. As the cars used in 
the United Kingdom are smaller, half the above nimiber of samples 
would probably be sufficient, in this country, to ensure equally 
trustworthy results. It should be remembered that the sulphur 
occurs in cast iron as sulphide, which appears to undergo oxidation 
on exposure to the air; hence drillings which have been kept for 
sometime give lower results than fresh drillings, if tested for sulphur 
by the evolution method. Both sulphur and silicon are unequally 
distributed in pig iron from the same cast, but they differ in the 
manner of variation ; for while silicon is pretty evenly distributed 
throughout any particular pig, it varies from pig to pig in the cast ; 
sulphur, on the other hand, is fairly equal in amoimt in each pig 
from a cast, but varies in different parts of the pig, there being a 
tendency to accumulate towards the centre in hematite iron, but to 
be found more at the outside, and -top, in manganiferous irons. 

The influence exerted by each element which is usually present in 
cast iron, and the proportions which are most suitable for particular 
purposes, have already been dealt with in Lecture III., and need not 
be here repeated. 

Physical Tests. 

(a). Fluidity is of special importance when thin castings have to 
be produced. It can be quantitatively expressed by the length to 
which the metal will flow in a sand mould which is of standard cross 
section and of a length greater than can be run full by the most fluid 
iron which has to be tested. Mr Keep has employed for this purpose 
a thin strip 1 in. Xy^ in. x 12 in. The head of metal should of 
course be the same in each test. Temperature is naturally an im- 
portant factor in this case, and the metal should be poured at that 
temperature which an experienced caster regards as the best pouring 
heat for the class of iron employed. If a pyrometer is used it must be 
remembered that the proper pouring heat is not identical for all kinds of 
cast iron. We have therefore the difficulty that if all irons are poured 
at the same temperature some do not get a fair chance, while if they 
are poured at different temperatures comparison is scarcely possible. 

(6). Density. — This is determined in the usual way by observing 
the amount of water or other suitable liquid displaced by a known 
weight of metal. In my own experiments check determinations were 
made by weighing pieces of the metal in water, and also turnings 
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in paraffin oil. The results agreed fairly well, except with hard 
metal, which usually contains more blowholes, and which was there- 
fore lighter in the larger pieces than in smaller fragments. Speak- 
ing generally, hard metal is more dense, and soft metal lighter, 
strong cast iron having a density of about 7*35 at 20°C. when water 
at the same temperature is taken as imity. 

(c). Grain is the structural appearance observed on examining a 
freshly fractured surface. In pig iron it is expressed, as explained 
in Lecture II., by the grading number. In castings the grain may 
be observed through a double convex lens, with a focal distance of 
three-quarters of an inch, as suggested by Mr Keep. Such observa- 
tions have, however, become less important in recent years in view of 
the much fuller information now supplied by photomicrography. 

{d). Depth of ChilL — This is of importance where a hard surface is 
required. It is measured by casting a piece of suitable size with 
the end or side against a chill. The casting is broken when cold, 
and the depth of chill is measured in inches. In Keep's tests, 
subsequently described, the usual size of test bar is 1 foot long by \ 
inch square section. These bars are cast between chills placed at 
each end (see fig. 34), and one end of the bar afterwards is fractured 
longitudinally, so as to expose the chilled portion. This is done by 
placing the point of a cold chisel a little behind the chilled part, when 
a blow from' a hammer will split off a side of the bar. The depth of 
chill is then measured in hundredths of an inch. No. 1 iron will give 
no chill ; iron for thin castings gives only about \ in. chill ; strong 
castings give up to half an inch ; white iron is of course all chilled. 
For ordinary foundry work larger test pieces are generally used, such 
for example as 10 in. x 6 in. x 1 in., and these are fractured across the 
middle so that the chill and grain may be observed. In a good chilling 
iron the passage from white to grey should not be too abrupt ; an 
intermediate mottled part indicates greater toughness and strength. 

Shrinkage, — It is a matter of common knowledge that iron 
shrinks in passing from the temperature of solidification to that of 
the atmosphere. Consequently castings are smaller than tlie 
patterns from which they are made, and it is usual when making a 
pattern to allow one-eighth of an inch to the foot, or 0*125 in. in 10 
in. in order to obtain the required size. It is also known that some 
irons shrink more than others, and that in all cases the contraction is 
greater in the direction of length than in that of thickness. There 
is, however, no property which is more easily measured, or which, 
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when understood, gives more important information than shrinkage. 
As we are indebted to Mr W. J. Keep for much accurate information, 
both as to the total shrinkage of cast iron, and also as to the inter- 
mediate stages by which the final result is reached, it will be necessary 
to give a brief outline of " Keep^s Tests," and of some of the conclu- 
sions to which this method of investigation has led. 

The primary idea underlying this method of testing is that it is 
impossible to get any size or shape of test bar which shall accurately 
represent the properties of the metal in the actual casting. So 
much depends on the grain of the iron, and this is in turn so largely 
dependent on the rapidity of cooling, and hence on the size of the 
casting, that no standard size can be adopted which shall exactly 
correspond with the castings which have to be produced in actual 
practice. For example, if a tolerably soft iron be cast in bars of 
decreasing size, say of 2 in., IJ in., 1 in., | in. and J in. square 




Fig. 34.— Keep's Test Bars. Patterns, Chills, and Follow-board. 

section, it will be foimd that the strength per unit area increases 
as the size decreases, even though every possible care be taken 
to ensure uniformity in composition and in conditions of casting. 

In view of the above, Mr Keep introduced a series of tests intended 
to give as much information as possible as to the physical properties 
of the sample, and yet to be simple, rapid, inexpensive, as far as 
possible self-recording, and still of such a character as could be carried 
out without interfering with the regular routine of the foundry. 
For ordinary purposes the test bars employed are quite small, though 
for special observations larger test bars may be employed with 
advantage. The normal size is, however, 12 in. in length, and 
half an inch in square section. Two or more such bars are cast at 
the same time, and these allow of determinations of shrinkage, chill, 
transverse strength, deflection, and impact. 

Returning now to shrinkage, which is the simplest and yet for 
many purposes the most important test, the method of operation is 
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briefly as follows : — For the production of the mould an iron follow- 
board containing brass patterns for two test bars, each 12 in. x ^ 
in. is employed (see fig. 34). The bara are cast horizontally, as an 
extended series of experiments has shown that better and more 
uniform results are obtained in this way than when the moulds are 
vertical. Iron chill blocks are placed at the end of the patterns, and 
the metal enters on the under side of the test bars, a skim gate being 
provided. The flask in which the mould is made is shown in fig. 34a. 
The mould is prepared with good quality green sand, without facing. 
In order to prevent rusting, the chills should be moistened before and 
after use with kerosene, and the patterns must not be rapped, but 
withdrawn so as to leave the mould the exact size of the pattern. 
As it will usually be desired to conduct several tests at one time, or 
at all events to be able to do so when necessary, several sets of 
chills are provided, and as these may slightly vary, they should be 




Fig. 34a.— Flask for Test Bars. 

marked, and a corresponding mark be made at one end of the 
bottom of the mould with every test. 

When the bars are cast and cooled they are placed on the foUow- 
board, wilh the chills, in exactly the same position as the patterns 
lie (see fig. 35). The taper scale shown in fig. 36 is then inserted 
between the end of the test bar and the chill, and the mark on the 
wedge, which appears just at the surface of the bar, indicates the 
shrinkage in hundredths of an inch per foot of casting. The measure 
of shrinkage so obtained is termed by Mr Keep the "Mechanical 
Analysis " for silicon. Such a test does not actually give the per- 
centage of silicon, but from a practical point of view it does more 
than this. It gives an indication of the net softening constituents 
which are present, while analyses only return the hardening and 
softening elements, and leave the founder to draw a more or less 
uncertain conclusion. On the other hand, if the founder has once 
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determined the shrinkage which best soits his own dass of work, which 
may be, say, 120, 130, or 140 thousandths of an inch as the case may 

be, he then knows at once that 
if his shrinkage test is higher 
than usual, Us silicon should 
be increased, while, on the 
other hand, the silicon should 
be diminished if the shrinkage 
is less than the standard. 

If it be desired to test the 
metal as purchased, a sufficient 
quantity of pig iron should be 
remelted in a closed crucible ; 
but ordinarily metal is taken 
from the cupola in a small 
ladle. The moulding and 
casting are, of course, quite 




Fio. 35. — Measuring Shrinkage. 



simple operations, and the measurement of shrinkage can be done in 
a single minute, without the slightest injury to the bar, which is still 
available for other tests. ^ 

Transverse Tests, — The usual bar adopted in this neighbourhood 



Fig. 36.— Taper Scale for Shrinkage. 

for transverse tests is rectangular in cross section, the size being 
2 in. X 1 in. and the supports 3 ft. apart. Convenient machines, of a 
simple type, are specially supplied for testing such bars. The results 
are expressed in cwts. and the extreme variations are from about 5 
to 45. Common irons give about 20 cwts. with such a test bar, 
while for better class castings 30 cwts. is specified, and 40 cwts. and 
upwards can be exceptionally obtained. Sometimes, too, a time test 
is specified, the bar being loaded for 24 hours with 20 cwts., and 
afterwards tested to destruction, and no doubt such tests give 
additional security to the engineer. It is observed that bars cast at 
a higher temperature usually give better tests than usual, and this 

^ MrT. D. West distinguishes between '* shrinkage '* and " contraction," the 
former being used when the metal is still fluid and the casting has to be ''fed," 
and the latter when the iron has solidified and is cooling to atmospheric tempera- 
ture. Amer, Inst, Mining Engs,^ Feb. 1896. 
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should be borne in mind by those who wish to obtain an honest 
result. It is perhaps unnecessary to refer to tricks, such as the 
addition of steel turnings, which are resorted to by unprincipled 
men when test bars are required for purposes of inspection. 
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In Keep's tests transverse strength is measured on the 12 in. by 
^ in. bar in a special machine, which is diagrammatically represented 
in fig. 37. The bar is fastened, with the gate mark underneath, in 
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flexible end bearings, and the weight is applied in the centre of 
the top of the bar. A sheet of paper is placed behind the test piece, 
and is automatically moved as the weight is added. At the same 
time, by means of a pointer, the deflection of the bar is multiplied 
fivefold, and the result of the double motion is the production of an 
automatic record of the deflection, which is of value as indicating the 
stiflhess or brittleness of the bar. A machine of full size for scientific 
purposes, and capable of testing bars up to 24 in. by 1 in. square 
section, is shown in fig. 38. 

The ductility of cast iron is so small as to be usually almost in- 
appreciable by ordinary tests. The deflection test, however, indicates 
considerable differences with irons of varying character. In a ductile 
material under transverse test the upper portion of the bar is in 
compression while the lower part is in tension. A high transverse 
test therefore indicates combined crushing and transverse strength, 
and no doubt this is the reason why transverse tests are so much in 
favour with chilled roll makers and others who require a strong close 
grained iron capable of resisting shocks. For softer material I have 
found tensile tests give very satisfactory results. 

Tensile^ Crushing, and Impact Tests are chiefly adopted by 
engineers, or in connection with engineering establishments, where 
facilities exist for conducting similar tests on other materials. The 
size and shape of the test pieces adopted varies considerably, the 
important point to be remembered being that on account of the very 
small ductility of cast iron, any want of directness in the pull with 
the tensile machine, or want of fair bedding in the crushing test, 
will lead to low and irregular results. Small variations of this kind, 
which would be without appreciable result in testing mild steel, 
would quite vitiate the value of a test as applied to cast iron. 
For impact tests Mr Keep employs bars of the usual size, which are 
broken in a special machine by blows from a swinging weight of 
100 lbs. There is a curious fact in reference to impact tests 
which was discovered by Mr A. K Outerbridge, and confirmed by Mr 
Keep, namely, that bars which have been smoothed on the surface by 
blows from a hammer, or which have been tumbled in a tumbling- 
barrel, are stronger than companion bars which have not been so 
treated. There is also a slight alteration in length under such 
treatment, which points to some rearrangement of the particles, and 
a relief of a condition of strain which exists in the original castings. 
(See Keep's Cast Iron, p. 153, and note on p. 131.) 
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The tensile strength of cast iron usually varies from about 4 to 
16 tons per square inch ; the average for common iron is about 7 tons, 
while for selected brands about 11 tons is a fair value. Several 
cases are on record where a tensile strength of upwards of 20 tons, 
per square inch has been obtained with cast iron. Professor Ledebur 
is in favour of tensile tests for cast iron, and my own experience has 
been that where a complete system of testing cannot be applied, no 
other test gives more satisfactory results. The average crushing 
strength of cast iron is about 40 tons per square inch ; 60 tons can 
be regularly produced if required, while upwards of 95 tons per 
square inch has been recorded. Further particulars and details of 
tensile and crushing tests are given in my Metallurgy of Iron, 
p. 234 et seq., and these may be consulted by those specially 
interested in this branch of the subject. 

Hardness of Cast Iron, — There are few properties of a metal which 
are, in actual practice, more important than its hardness ; yet there 
are few properties which are so little understood or so seldom 
quantitatively measured.^ It is almost more important to determine 
what is to be measured than how it is to be done, since hardness is 
so commonly confused with tenacity, brittleness, and " workability." 
Hardness may be defined as the property which enables a substance 
to resist penetration by another body ; or in practice as the resist- 
ance to a cutting tool. In tests of hardness in which a cut of 
appreciable depth^fs taken, the metal is torn asunder and tenacity 
comes into question. . In tests of another kind, where an indentation 
is produced, both tenacity and ductility play important parts in 
determining the. result. In grinding tests the softest metal may 
clog the grinding surface, so that a harder material will grind more 
quickly. Theoretically I regard the mineralogical test as being the 
best for the determination of what may be called true hardness, and 
upon this method the instrument used in my own researches, 
called a sclerometer, is based. This apparatus is shown in fig. 39, 
and consists essentially of a diamond point fixed at the end of a 
balanced arm, and arranged so as to be drawn over the smooth 

^ See the Author on " Hardness of Metals," Chem, News, rol. Iv. pp. 179 et 
seq. M. F, Osmond, Reports (in French) on ** Hardness; its Definition and 
Measure," and "Tests by Penetration and by Scratching," presented to the 
Commission des M6thodes d'Essai des Materiaux de Construction, Paris, 1892. 
Also Brinell's ** Method of Determining Hardness," Joum. L and S. InsL, 
1901, vol. i. p. 243 ; vol. ii. p. 234. 
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horizontal surface of the piece of metal or other material to be 
tested. The weight in grams required to produce a standard 
scratch is taken as the measure of the hardness of the substance. 
The hardness of cast iron, as thus measured, varies from about 
22 to 72, and the results agree with the observations of a skilled 
workman. It is found that metal of high tensile strength, specially 
suited for engineers' purposes, is always soft good working material, 
while very hard metal is, conversely, deficient in strength. 

Keep's Hardness Machine. — From the practical point of view the 
sclerometer has certain disadvantages which have prevented its more 
general adoption. In the first place, the record is not autographic, 
and some special skill is required in determining the standard scratch. 
Further, only the outside of the sample is tested, and the interior may 




Fig. 39. — Turner's Sclerometer. 



be quite different in character, though this difficulty may frequently 
be surmounted by the use of sufficient samples properly selected. 
Many other forms of apparatus have been suggested ; of these one, 
which is of special interest to the iron-founder, has been introduced 
by Mr Keep, and is represented in fig. 40. With this apparatus the 
object is to measure the workability of the metal, and to obtain an 
automatic record from a test conducted through a determined thick- 
ness. The apparatus consists essentially of three parts — 

(a). A standard f-in. drill, working at 200 revolutions per minute, 
and arranged so as to enter the test piece from below and drill 
upwards. A tray is provided into which the drillings fall if they 
are required for analytical purposes. 

(6). A table to which the test piece is clamped. This table may 
be raised or lowered, as desired, by the hand wheel at the top of 
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the machine. From the table is suspended by means of four rods 
a weight which is adjusted so that the total weight on the drill 
point is 150 lbs., including the weight of the test piece. 

(c). An autographic recorder consisting of a curved paper-holder, 
upon which moves a pencil which is connected with the table with 
steel ribbons and a ball 
bearing arm. 

Briefly, therefore, the 
automatic record is that 
of a standard drill 
pressed with a weight 
of 150 lbs. and making 
200 revolutions per 
minute. A diagram 
taken from Mr Keep's 
Cast Iron will serve to 
illustrate the character 
of the results obtained 
(fig. 41). The record 
of hardness is a line 
lying between 0* and 
90°, the former being 
a material perfectly soft, 
such as a liquid ; and 
the latter a substance 
too hard to be cut with 
the steel drill. In the 
diagram on the left, the 
bar used (which was 
^-in. square in each 
case) had two hard 
spots, one of which was 
too hard for the drill to 
penetrate. The hard 
portions are indicated 
by the more vertical 
direction of the line. In the middle diagram, on the other hand, 
the drill during its course passed through a spongy part towards 
the centre of the bar. The line on the right is from a metal of 
uniform character and moderate hardness. 




Fig. 40.— Keep's Hardness Testing Machine. 
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Mr Keep is careful to point out that such tests do not distinguish 
between hardness and tenacity. At the same time, by whatever 
name the property which is measured is called, it is one which is of 
the greatest possible importance in practice. For want of a better 
term it may be called workability. In some cases where the 
wearing power of cast iron has to be tested, blocks of the metal 
imder test are attached to some portion of the machinery which is 
in regular motion, and are thus caused to rub backwards and 
forwards, under definite pressure, for a determined number of 
times — the number being hundreds of thousands or millions if 



thrOl sharpened, 
would not cut. 
Bote V('aee|i. 




Fig. 41.— Keep's Hardness-Machine Diagram. 

necessary. Such a test takes several weeks to carry out satis- 
factorily, but is stated to give excellent results. 



Thermal Tests. 

Melting Points, — It is known that the melting point of cast iron 
varies according to its composition, some varieties requiring about 
200° C. higher temperature than others. The iron-foimder would, 
however, not attempt to make tests of this description himself except 
in very special cases, as, for example, where a suitable pyrometer is 
used for other purposes in the establishment. A form of instrument 
which can be recommended for the purpose is the thermo-electric 
pyrometer of H. Le Chatelier, with an automatic recording attach- 
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ment, such as the photographic recorder introduced and used with 
such brilliant results by the late Sir W. Roberts-Austen.^ 

Volume Changes due to Temperature, — To Mr Keep we are also 
indebted for much valuable information in relation to the changes 
which take place during the cooling of cast iron from the moment 
of solidification until it reaches the ordinary temperature of the 
foundry. In connection with these researches a special form of 
apparatus was employed for automatically recording the expansion 
or contraction which takes place during the cooling of a bar of cast 
iron after it has commenced to solidify. For this purpose the cast- 
ing is made in sand, in a special box (see fig. 42), and two steel pins 
are placed in the mould at a fixed distance apart. As the metal 
cools these pins move inwards or outwards, and their motion, when 




Fig. 42.— Keep's Cooling Curve Recorder. 

magnified, is communicated to the point of a pencil which moves on 
the surface of a sheet of paper fixed on a rotating cylinder. In this 
way autographic records can be readily obtained. In examining the 
record obtained from metals such as tin, lead, or copper, it will be 
found that the curve is a uniform one, due to the regular contraction 
of the metal from the temperature of solidification to that of the air 
(see fig. 43). With cast iron, however, the shape of the curve is 
quite different. White cast iron behaves more or less like the metals 
previously mentioned, the deviations from the regular form of the 
curve being relatively small; but with grey cast iron there are 
definite points of arrest in the shrinkage, and at these points actual 
expansion takes place. The character and amoimt of the expansion 
varies with the composition of the iron to be tested. Speaking 

' Introduction to Metallurgy ^ 6th edit., p. 194, 
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Fig. 44.— Cooling Curves of Cast Iron with difTurent Froportaous ol.^ilicojL 
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generally, the greyer the iron, and the richer in silicon, the more 
pronoimced is the expansion. In very grey iron there are usually 
three separate expansions noted. This is illustrated in fig. 44, in 
which are given a number of autographic records of iron with varying 
proportions of silicon. These expansions no doubt account for the 
well-known fact that soft iron does not contract during cooling as 
much as white or harder metal. ^ 

A point about these experiments which is particularly interesting 
is that Mr Keep has definitely proved that the separation of graphite 
is not completed when the metal first assumes the solid state ; but 
that such separation continues while the solid metal is cooling. 
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Fig. 45. — Cooling Curves from Grey Cast Iron. Showing three expansions, and diminution 
in combined carbon, on cooling from the point of solidification. 



This was proved by casting a suitable number of samples side by 
side, and quenching them, one after the other, in cold water, at regular 
intervals of time, so as to ascertain the condition at varying stages 
during the cooling process. It was then found that the percentage 
of combined carbon in the series diminished from 0'60 before the first 
expansion, to 0*06 when the third expansion had taken place. This 
is illustrated in the special diagram given in fig. 45. The tempera- 
tures corresponding to these expansions were not determined, but the 
bar after the third, or last, expansion was still quite visibly red hot. 

^ For a summary of these experiments, see Keep's Cast Iron (Chapman and 
Hall), a book which can be recommended to the careful i)erusal of every 
foundry man. 
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It may be mentioned that Mr O. F. Hudson has, at my sugges- 
tion, recently conducted some experiments with cast iron, and has 
observed that the cooling curve for No. 1 Northampton grey pig 
iron shows three distinct points of retardation at temperatures of 
about 1115°, 955°, and 860° C. These curves were, by the kind 




Fig. 46. — Pure Iron. Magnification, 75 diameters. Ferrite. The dark areas 
are due to reflection ; they appear light on rotating the specimen. 

permission of Dr T. K. Rose, taken in the laboratory of the Royal 
Mint. 

The Micro-Structure of Cast Iron. 

The application of the microscope to the testing of iron and steel is 
due to Sorby ; later workers, such as Arnold, Osmond, Roberts- Austen, 
Stead, and Sauveur, have done much to extend and improve our 
knowledge of this important branch of metallurgy. The samples 
which are to be examined are first very carefully prepared by 
smoothing the surface with a fine file or emery wheel, polishing with 
very fine emery or rouge, and etching with nitric acid of 1 '2 density. 
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or with some other agent which attacks the different constituents 
unequally. The etched surface is finally washed, dried, and ex- 
amined. The usual range of magnification is from about 40 to 1000 
diameters, and the light is reflected frorn the surface, generally in a 
vertical direction. For cast iron a magnification of about 50* 
diameters is suitable, as this shows the structure with sufficient 
clearness for all ordinary purposes, without being too detailed ; a 
higher power is necessary in order to bring out the characteristic 
structure of pearlite. The accompanying photographs, which have 
been prepared for me, in the laboratory of the University of Bir- 




Fio. 47 —Pearlite, 1000 diameters (Osmond). 

mingham, by my colleague Mr 0. F. Hudson, will serve to make 
clear some general principles. 

Special attention has been devoted by metallographists to the 
study of steel, and partly from this reason it may be convenient to 
regard white cast iron as a highly carburized cast steel. It is found 
on examining a prepared surface of pure iron that a characteristic 
cellular structure is obtained (see fig. 46), to which the name " ferrite '* 
has been given. With gradually increasing proportions of carbon, 
dark-coloured portions are observed near the edges of the ferrite 
crystals, and these dark parts gradually increase in area until, with 
about 0*9 per cent, of carbon in ordinary unhardened steel, the 
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whole field is covered with the dark-coloured substance. This, when 
much more highly magnified, is found to be made up of alternate 
bright and dark portions (see fig. 47), which with reflected light can 
be made to yield a pearly lustre, and to which the name of 
" pearlite " is applied. This pearlite is the solidified eutectic mixture 
of pure iron and carbide of iron, and contains, as before mentioned 




Fig. 48. — Specially Pure White Cast Iron. Magnification, 75 diameters. 
A hard brittle material, prepared by heating wrought iron with charcoal. 
Shows peariite (dark) and cementite (light). In this case the peariitic areas, 
are large. Composition as follows : — 

Total Carbon (combined) . . . 2*25 percent. 



Silicon 
Phosphorus 
Manganese . 
Sulphur 



•07 
•06 
•05 
•03 



about 0*9 per cent, of carbon. With more carbon a uniform bright 
substance appears to separate out of the mass in vein-like portions, 
which gradually increase as the carbon rises, until this carbide, or, as 
it is called, " cementite," is seen to form the real ground base from 
which more or less pearlite has been separated (see fig. 48). With 
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some 2 per cent, and upward of carbon we have this characteristic 
white iron structure, which consists of a white ground-work of 
cementite, upon which is very plainly marked a dark more or less 
fern-like pattern of pearlite. 

The appearances observed with grey cast iron are, as might be 
anticipated, not merely quite different from what is seen in steel, or 
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Fig. 49. — Swedish Grey Pig Iron. Fl.M. brand, used by Mr W. J. Keep in his 
experiments. Magnification about 75 diameters. Shows coarse-grained 
graphite ; a soft and relatively weak iron of the following composition : — 

Graphitic Carbon . . .3-22 

Combined Carbon . . . '33 



Silicon 
Phosphorus 
Manganese . 
Sulphur 



3*55 per 


cent. 


. 1-25 


)) 


•08 


it 
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>> 



in white cast iron, but there are also very marked diflferences in 
various kinds of grey iron. Examining first a specially pure grey 
iron, the Swedish F1.M. brand used by Mr W. J. Keep as the base in 
his important series of experiments, we find (fig. 49) that the metal 
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is intersected by dense black curved lines of separated graphite. 
This graphite is of what we have termed the coarse-grained variety ; 
the metal itself contains 1*25 per cent, of silicon, but otherwise is 
nearly pure iron, and the material as a whole is relatively soft and 
weak. Turning next to a sample of a much less pure pig iron, 
containing phosphorus and silicon (fig. 50), we have a markedly 




Fio. 50. — No. 2 Northampton Pig Iron. Magnification, 75 diameters. Polished 
and deeply etched so as to show the coarse-grained graphite. A soft, weak 
iron of the following composition : — 



Graphitic Carbon . 
Combined Carbon . 


. 270 
. -10 




Silicon 
Phosphorus 
Manganese . 
Sulphur 


• 


2*80 per cent 

3-84 

1-26 „ 
•66 „ 
•05 „ 



different siructure. Here the coarse-grained graphite is again quite 
evident, and exists in large distinctive plates. Surrounding the 
graphite is the iron containing silicon; while in the more central 
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pcotk/Ds of each area encloged by graphite wOl be seen, faintly ont- 
lined, the pbosphonis eutectic This is more i^ainly seen in fig. 51, 
which is a sample of the same iron, but etched so as to show the 
{dKJiephoric portion. This will be seen in the centre of each area 
as a white portion, which no doubt separated out last^ and which 
consists of the hard, brittle, phosphorus eutecdc. This sample as a 
whole is a soft fluid iron, which is, however, wanting in toughness and 









idt.^^ 



Fig. 51. — No. 2 Northampton Pig Iron. Magnification, 75 diameters. More 
lightly etched, so as to show the separation of the more fiisible and brittle 
phosphorus eutectic — the light part in the photo-miciogiaph. 

strength owing to the large size of the graphite and to the proportion 
of phosphorus which is present. It is not easy, at present, to 
recognise silicon under the microscope, and in connection with this 
subject we have experiments in progress. Turning now to the next 
of these micro-photographs (fig. 52), it will be at once seen that the 
appearance is altogether different from any of the preceding ; the 
structure being much more imiform, and the graphite much smaller 
and less defined. This sample is representative of a material which 
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is almost ideal for many purposes of the iron-founder. It is a 
portion of a test bar, prepared in my experiments in 1884, which 
yielded the highest tensile strength (15*7 tons per sq. inch) of the 
whole series. It was a close-grained, sound, soft, tough iron. It 
will be seen that the graphite was in a state of fine division and 




Fig 52. — Specially Strong Soft Iron. Magnification, 75 diameters. This 
sample was prepared in 1884 in connection with the author's experiments on 
silicon in cast iron. It gave the maximum tensile strength of the series 
(15*7 tons per sq. in. ). It shows uniformly distributed, fine-grained, graphite, 
with some cementite. Its composition was as follows : — 



Graphitic Carbon 
Combined Carbon 

Silicon 
Phosphorus 



1-62 
•56 



Sulphur 



2*18 percent. 
1-96 

•28 

•60 „ 

•03 



uniformly distributed, corresponding to the temper graphite obtained 
in malleable cast iron (see fig. 53). No doubt to this fact, in great 
part, the excellent properties of the metal were due. The relatively 
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high combined carbon also imparts a somewhat steely character to 
the sample, and it may be mentioned that under a higher magnifica- 
tion pearlite is plainly discernible. 

The examples which have been given will serve to illustrate the 




Fio. 53. — Malleable Cast Iron. Magnification, 75 diameters. Showing temper 
graphite ; finely divided and pretty evenly distributed. 

general character of the microscopic method of testing as applied to 
cast iron, and will enable those who have not yet had experience 
of this line of investigation to appreciate how important such 
observations may become to the practical man. 
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NOTE ON THE CONDITION OF GRAPHITE IN 
CAST IRON. 

The conditions under which graphite separates from cast iron have 
been recently studied by Charpy and Grenet ^ from the point of view 
of the equilibrium of iron-carbon systems. In these experiments 
white cast iron, free from graphite, was prepared by taking the purest 
material available, so far as elements other than carbon and silicon 
are concerned. This metal was cooled in cold water so as to be quite 
free from graphite. It was then heated to ascertained temperatures 
for varying periods. The conclusions arrived at were, that as the 
proportion of silicon increases, the temperature at which graphite 
separates decreases ; that when separation has once begun at a given 
temperature it may continue at a lower temperature ; that when 
graphite is separated at a constant temperature the rate of separation 
is greater at high than at low temperatures, and greater also with 
more silicon. It was also concluded that the amount of combined 
carbon which corresponds to equilibrium at a given temperature 
diminishes as the portion of silicon increases. In these experiments 
two critical points were determined for heating white cast iron, 
namely, about 1,150''C., which is believed to be due to the re-solution 
of Martensite (though if this be Martensite-graphite or Martensite- 
cementite appears to the authors to be doubtful), and about 700' C, 
which is believed to be due to the re-solution of pearlite. 

Professor Howe^ has also recently, in a very suggestive and 
thoughtful manner, discussed the conditions under which graphite 
separates from cast iron, and this may be read with advantage by 
those desirous of further information on the theory of the subject. 

My own views on the separation of graphite may be briefly 
summarized as follows : — At the moment of solidification of grey iron 
graphite separates, chiefly in flakes or scales, which give openness 
of grain and softness of texture. At lower temperatures carbon 
separates, chiefly as finely divided, or temper graphite, which gives 

^ Bulletin de la SocUU discouragement, March, 1902. * Engineering,^ Vol. 78, 
p. 626. 

2 Iro7i, Steel, and other Alloys, p. 276 et seq. 
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softness, combined with closeness of texture and strength. All strong 
irons contain a considerable proportion of temper graphite, as is 
seen in the photo-micrograph of the strongest iron (15*7 tons 
tensile) obtained in my silicon experiments of 1885 (see fig. 52). 
Silicon, in due proportion, not merely leads to the separation of 
graphite, but of graphite in the temper form, and hence to the 
production of strong iron. This separation takes place after the 
metal is solid, but while it is sufficiently plastic to allow of expan- 
sion by the extruded graphite ; or while, in other words, it is in the 
semi-solid state. 

Hitherto there has been no method in use for the determination of 
the size of the graphite in cast iron, though this is a very important 
question in connection with the strength and working properties of 
the material. A great deal of information on this point can be 
obtained by the use of the microscope, and by the comparison of a 
number of samples of known composition and properties under the 
same magnification. In this way the eye rapidly becomes trained 
to recognise the diflferent kinds of graphite, and the observer can at 
once distinguish a hard iron from a soft one, or a weak from a strong. 
Photographs illustrating characteristic varieties of graphite in cast 
iron have already been given at the end of Lecture V. 

I have also found it possible to quantitatively separate graphite by 
sieving. For this purpose about 250 grams of the pig iron to be 
tested are taken in the form of small lumps, and repeatedly extracted 
with hydrochloric acid so long as any iron dissolves. The residue is 
then oxidized with hot dilute nitric acid, washed and extracted with 
caustic potash, and the treatment with acid and potash repeated as 
long as any silica is removed. When using such a large quantity 
the process is somewhat tedious, but ultimately very pure graphite 
is obtained, which should be dried at 120' C. and weighed. The 
weight so obtained corresponds very nearly with the percentage of 
graphite as found by combustion. The dry graphite, which usually 
weighs from about 6 to 8 grams, is now introduced into a set of box 
sieves containing 30, 60, and 90 mesh ; it is thus, almost instantly, 
and without loss, separated into four portions, viz., the coarse, which 
remains upon the 30 sieve ; two intermediate varieties remaining on 
the 60 and 90 sieves respectively ; and the finer portion, which passes 
through the 90 sieve. This last may again, if desired, be further 
sub-divided. 

Pure graphite, when separated in this way, is a very pretty and 
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interesting substance. The following figures give the results of a 
mechanical analysis of graphite from No. 1 Northampton pig iron, 
from which it will be seen that the greatej part of the graphite is too 
coarse to pass through the 60 sieve : — 



Graphite left on 30 sieve . 
60 „ . 


Per cent, 
of Original VU^. 

•83 

. 1-37 


Per cent, 
of total Graphite. 

27-6 

45-5 


90 „ . 


•28 


9-3 


Passed through 90 „ 


•53 


17-6 



3-01 100-0 

If a very close grained iron be similarly treated, the greater part 
of the graphite will pass through the 90 sieve. It may be interesting 
here to note that the graphitic carbon obtained from cold blast pig 
iron is smaller than that obtained from ordinary hot blast varieties, 
and this fact very probably accounts for the closeness of texture and 
consequent greater value of cold blast iron. 



NOTE ON THE EXPANSIONS OF CAST IRON. 

Mr A. E. Outerbridge has continued his researches (see p. 112), 
and has published a paper on the " Mobility of Molecules in Cast 
Iron" in the Transactions of the Amer. Inst, of Mining Engineers^ 
Feb. 1904, which confirms his previous observations that cast iron 
bars which have been subjected to repeated shocks or blows are 
materially strengthened thereby. A committee appointed by the 
Franklin Institute to investigate this subject reported, after testing 
eighty-two bars, that there was a maximum increase of strength of no 
less than 40 per cent. Outerbridge has also observed that cast iron 
bars which have been heated to about 1450** F. (790° C), and afterwards 
cooled, are permanently expanded, and that this expansion is increased 
by repeated heatings. In fact, in certain cases, with repeated treat- 
ment, an increase in volume of as much as 40 per cent, has been 
obtained. All grades of cast iron do not expand equally ; varieties 
with little combined carbon increase more in cubic capacity than 
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white iron, in which the expansion due to heating is not sufficient 
to overcome the original shrinkage. Wrought iron and steel, if 
repeatedly heated in a similar manner, while protected from oxida- 
tion, slightly contract in cubical dimensions. The expansion in 
grey cast iron, caused by repeated heating, is due, in part at least, 
to the formation of minute spaces or cavities through which air can 
pass, and into which water can enter. 



THE END 
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■Piouous position among professional text-books and treatises as has been 
aooorded to its predecessors. The instruction imparted is sound, sihplb, 
and full. The volume will be found valuable and useful alike to tnose who 
may wish to study only the theoretical principles enunciated, and . . . 
to others whose object and business is . . . practical."— TA« Engineer. 

UNDON: CHARLES SRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Just Out. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth, Gilt, Uniform with 

Stability of Ships and Steel Ships (p. 38). With 34 Folding 

Plates and 468 Illustrations in the Text. 30s. net. 

The Principles and Practice of 

DOCK ENGINEERING. 

By BRYSSON OUNNINGHA.M, B.E., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., 

Of the Engineers' Department, Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 
Historical and Discursive. — Dock Design.— Constructive Appliances. — 
Materials, — Dock and Quay Walls. — Entrance Passages and Locks. — 
Jetties, Wharves, and Piers.— Dock Gates and Caissons. — Transit Sheds 
and Warehouses. — Dock Bridges. — Graving and Repairing Docks. — 
Working Equipment of Docks. — Index. 

"Will be found indispensable to all whose business leads them to deal with docks or 
dock matters. The Author has spared no pains to treat the subject exhaustively. We 
have never seen a more profusely-illustrated treatise. It is a most important standard 
work, and should be in the hands of all dock and harbour engineen."— Steamship. 

"Will be of the greatest service to the expert as a book of reterence."— Engineer] 



Third Edition. In Two Parts, Published Separately. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF 

Engineering Drafing and Design 

YoL. I. — Pbaotioal Gbometrt, Plane, and Solid. Ss. 

Vol. II. — Maohine and Engine Drawing aitd Design. 4b. 6cL 

BY 

SIDNEY H. WELLS, Wh.Sc, 

A.BC.INST.C.B., A.H.IVBT.MBCH.I.. 

PrlBtlpftl of the Battonea Polyteehnie Institute, and Head of the EnKineerhur Department 

therein ; formerly of the Engineering Departments of the Torkahire OoDege, 

Leeds ; and Dol^eh College, London. 



Wiih many lUusircUions, specially prepared for the Work, and numerous 
SxampleSffor the Use 0/ Students in Technical Schools and Colleges. 

** A CAPITAL Tixv-BOOK, arranged on an ixcbllutt sTsnii. ealcolated to give an IntelUgent 
«^Mf of the sabject, and not the mere facolty of mechanical copying. . . . Mr. WeUa shows 
r to make oomfutb woKKiNG-DaAWiNes, dlscnasing ftdly each step in the design."— JiMlrfsal 



'* The link book leads basilt and katukallt towards the seoond, where the teehMteal p«pll 
is brooi^t into eontaet with large and more complex designs."— 2%« SeaootoMM(er. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Works by BRTAN DONKIN, ILInstCE^ HJnsUleeUU te. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlaiged. With additiona] 

ninstfbtioiis. Laige 8ro, Handsome Cloth. [At Press. 

GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES: 

A Praedeal Text -Book on Internal Ck>mbii8tion Motors 

withont Boiler. 

Bt BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.K, M.Inst.Msch.E. 

OanaBAL CoimMTt.~IHu Bndnes:— Oencnl Description— Hutocy and I>eTclap- 
— ir nritbh, Frencii, and Gennan Gas Enginea— Gas Fkodnction fcr Mothre Power— 
Hmotit of tlia Gas Sngine— Chemical Composition of Gas in Gas Engines U riHs a tinw of 
Haaft— Kxslosion and Combostion. Oil ■otOPt :— Histonr and DcvelopmoBt— YailDos 
Typos -ftisil mill's and other Oil Engines. Hot-Alr EnffUlM :— Histoty and Develop 
mm% Vaiious Types : Stiriing's, Ericsson's, &c., &c 

"The BBBT BOOK NOW FUBLiSHBD On Gas, Oil, and Air Engines. . . . Will be of 
wwMt GKBAT iiiTBaBST to the nnmerous practical engineers who haire to aaake thcmsdveo 
fiuaOiar with the motor of the da^r. • • . Mr. I>aakin has the adrBntage of UNMS 
FBAcncAL KXPBXiBNCBy Combined with mig« scibmtific and bxpkbimbntai. knowlbdo^ 
and an aecnrate perception of Uie rsguiroBents of Engineers.*— Tkt Engmgtr. 

"We HBABTILT KBCOMMBND llr. D<Milni's wofflt. ... A BUMttment of caieAd 
labMit. . . . Luminous and comprehensive.''— y» w iw « /</'Ca#.^%fitowy 

" A thoroughly axLiABLB and bxhaustitb Treatise.*'— ^iitfWMrH^r. 



In Quarto, Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Plates. 25s. 

THE HEAT EFFICIENCY OF STEAM BOILERS 

(I4AND, MARINE, AND IX>COMOTIVE). 

With many Tests and Experiments on dilferent Types of 

Boilers, as to the Heanng Value of Fnels, &e., with 

Analyses of Gases and Amount of Evaporation, 

and Suggestions for the Testing of Boilers. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 

General Contents.— Classification of different Types of Boilers— 
425 Experiments on English and Foreign Boilers with their Heat Efficiencies 
riiown m Fifty Tables— Fire Grates of Various Types — Mechanical Stokers — 
Combustion of Fuel in Boilers — Transmission of Heat through Boiler Plates, 
and their Temperature — Feed Water Heaters, Superheaters, Feed Pumps, 
Ac. — Smoke and its Prevention — Instruments used in Testing Boilers — 
Marine and Locomotive Boilers — Fuel Testing Stations — Discussion of the 
Trials and Conclusions — On the Choice of a Boiler, and Testing of Land, 
Marine, and Locomotive Boilers — Appendices — Bibliography — Index. 

IVith Plates Ulustraiing Progress made during recent years^ 
and the best Modem Practice. 

** Probably the Moar BXHAiranvB ruwnt that has ever been collected. A PBAOimaL 
Book by a thoroughly practical man.'*— /ron and Coal Trades Reviiv. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Tmikd KDinov, Rniad and Bnlargid. Pocktt-Siu^ LitUht^ Ut, Id; mUo Larger Size /or 
Qgkt UMy Cloth, 12«. 6d 

Boilers, Marine and Land: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 
A Hakdbook ow Bulbs, Fobmui^ib, Tables, &;a, relatiys to MATBBUfti 

SOAHTLINQS, AND P&BSSUBES, SAntTT VALYBS, SfSIKOS, 
FITTIKG8 Ain> MOUNTINQS, SUk 

FOR THE USE OF ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, B0ILER-MAEJS8. 
AND STEAM USERS. 

By T. W. TRAILL, M.Inbt.O.E., F.E.It.N., 

Late Bnginew SnrTtjor-in-Ohief to th« BoMrd of Trad*. 

*»* To THB Second and Thibd Editions many New Tables for Prsssube, 
up to 200 Lbs. per Squabe Inoh have been added. 
**Thi most taluablb wobk on Boilen pnbliBhed in England."— 5Mi)pifi0 World, 
Ctontains an Enormous Quantity of Infobmation arrranged in a very oonyenient form. . 

A MOST usiruL TOLUMB . . . supplying information to be had nowhere else."*-!^ Jl^nflrifMer. 



Fourth Imprestion, Large Grown Svo. With numerous Ulnstrations. 68. 

ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICE! 

A Handbook for En^neers and Officers in the Royal Navy 

and Mercantile Marine, Including the Managrement 

of the Main and Auxiliary Engines on 

Board Ship. 

By JOHN G. LIVERSIDGE, 

Inglneer, S.N., A.M.I.C.B., Instructor in Applied Mechanics at the Soyal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 

Conteiito.— General Des<»iption of Mar::. :i.,^. iiirjery.^Th^ Conditions of Serytce and 
Duties of Engineers of the Royal NaTv,— EaLr,y a:Hi OoDiiltitinB of SerTJee of Engtnefirtof 
the Leading SiS. Companies.— Baisiii;/ stoam — Ontic^i of & Steaming Watob on fioglnei 
and Boilers.-- Shutting off Steam. ^Jia^rl)imr DntitiH ami W&.toh«ie._Adinfttiiieata and 
Repairs of Engines.— Preservation arul b^aimir^i of ''Tank " BoUers.— The Hull and Its 
Fittings.— Oleaningand Painting Mac: tun er? <-EQclpr{>c&ttng Fnmpi, Feed Heaters, aod 
▲utomatio Feed -water ReguL&torp — ^vapoi-atora — Steam Boats.— Eiectrii^ Light 
Machinery.— Hydraulic Machinery.— A ir-Compr^flatng piumpi.^HefrtgejratiDg Uachloe*. 
—Machinery or Destroyers.— The MaQitganir-oi ut Wnter Tgba Bullen.— RegaUtiotiA for 
Bntry of Assistant Engineers, R.N.— Quoitiom K^iT^sn lu ExiLiniDjitioBB for Fromctlou of 
Encrlneera, R.N.— Regulations respectmg Boitrd q£ Trade Exa.miu&tion« for Eogineers, £0, 

*' The contents cannot fail to bb ApraitriATi o. ' '— Tht Steajr»Mp. 

'* This YBRTUSErm. BOOK. . . . ii.Lc;?T3uiiO}fB irs of fiAEAT luroBTAKcs k) £k work 
of this Und, and it is satisfactory to And that ^tmM, At^rrtoff bofi been f Neo in thii 
respeei**— Jiv»fiMr«' Oasetu. 



In Crown Svo, extra, vnth Numerous lUwtrations, [Shortiy, 

GAS AND OIL ENGINES: 

An Introductory Text-Book on the Theory, Design, Gonstmction, 
and Testing of Internal Combustion Engines wilJiout Boiler. 

FOR THE USE OF STX7DSNTS. 

By Prop. W. H. WATKINSON, Whit. Sch., M.Inst.MiechJE., 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Sboovd Edition, Revised. With nnmeroiui Plates reduced from 
Working Drawings and 280 Illastrations in the Text. 218. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING: 

A Praetieal Text-Book for the Use of Engine Builden* 

Desifirners and Draughtsmen, Rulway 

Engineers, and Students. 

BY 

WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, M.Inst.CE. 

With a Section on Amerioan and Continental Bngines. 

By albert F. RAVENSHBAR, B.Sc, 

Of Hl8 Majestjr'a Patent Offite. 

ConlMlf. — Historical Introdnotion. 1768-186S. — Modern LooomotiTee : Binple.— 
Modem LoeomotlTei: Oomponnd. • Frlxnary ConBideration in LooomoMTe Design.^ 
Crlindent Steam Oheets, and Stalling Boxes.— Pietone, Piston Bods. Oroes h eads, and 
Sude Bars.— Oonneeting and Coupling Bods.— Wheels and Axles, Axle Boxes, Hontfftloefea, 
and Bearing Springs.— Balanoing.—Talye G^ear.— Slide Talyes and ValTS Gear Detaila— 
Framing^Sogies and Axle Tmeks, Badlal Axle Boxes.— Boilers.— Smokebox, Blast Plpe^ 
Firebox FittlngB.— Boiler Monntings.— Tenders. - Bailway Brakes.— LubrioatloiL—Clon- 
Bumption of FneU Sraporation and Engine Efflolency.— American LooomoiiTes.— Oon- 
tinental LooomotiTes.— Bepairs, Banning, Inspection, and Benewals.- Three Appeodioes. 
■ InrtflT, 

"Likely to remain for many years the Btamdaxd Wobx for those wishing to lean 
Design.**— ^nfifMsr. 

** A most interesting and Talnahle addition to the bibliography of the LoeemotlTe.'*— 
Rofttwui Qpdal OoMitU. 

" we recommend the book as THOBonoHLT rsAonoAL in its chaiaoler, and laatRiire A 
n.40x IK AST ooLLsonov of . . . works on LooomotiTe Bngineering."<->-i{ai/«4y if<vff. 

"The work oovTAnrs all that gav bs LXAurr from a book upon sndh a snraect It 
wHl at oBoe rank as nn stavdabd woik itpom this ixpoBXAirT vohnmy—BaUwmff Mtiffagktt, 



In Large Svo. Handsome Chth. WUh Plates and lUtutrtUimu. XCe. 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By WILLIAM HENRY OOLE, M.Inst.O.E., 

Late Depnty-Xansger, North-Western Bsilway, India. 
(7ofi<mte.— Discussion of the Term ''light Railways.''— English Bailwayi, 
Bates, and Fanners.— Light Railways in Belgium, France, Italy, other 
Xnropean Oonntries, America and the Oolonies, India, Ireland.— Road Trans- 
port as an altematlYe.— The Light Railways Act, 1896.— The Qnestion of 
Gange. — Oonstmction and Working. — LocomotiyeB and RoUing-Stock. — ^Light 
RailwajTS in England, Scotland, and Wales. ^Appendices and Jjidex. 

*'lfr. W. H. Oole has brought together ... a lasos amouht of yalvablb otobka- 
VOB . . . hitherto pracHoally inaccessible to ttie ordinary reader.*'— 2Vfa<«. 

" Will remain, for some time yet a Standard Work in CTerylliing relating to Light 
SaUwavs."— fn^'fMir. 

** The author has extended practical experienoe that makes the book lucid and usefoL 
It is SKaiuDDieLT well done. **— ISsjKwsgHny. 

** The whole subject is BXHAnsTiVRLT and PRAoncALLT considered. The work can be 
eordlally recommended as nfngrairsABiJt to those whose duty it is to become aoqnainted 
with one of the prime necessities of the immediate futnra "—iZaUway Q^leioJ OatttU. 

"Thssb oould bs ho bbttkb book of first reference on its subject Ail o la s s es of 
Engineers will welcome its appearance."— <8cot«man. 

LONDON : CHARLES ORIFFIN H CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Third Edition, Kevised and Enlarged, mth NutMrovs 
IlltutraHans. Price 8s, 6d, 

VALVES AND VALVE-GEARING: 

ISCLVDINQ THE CORLISS VALVE AND 
TBIP GEARS. 

BY 

CHARLES HURST, Practical Draughtsman. 

*' Coxcdn ezplanationa illastrated by 116 tbbt clbab DiAeBAMS and dnwingi and 4 foldlnf- 
9latM . . . tne book ftilflla a TALUABLB fonction."— ^tA«fMVum. 

"Ifs. HuBvr'B YALTBB and TALT>^»BABiNe wUl proTe a very valuable aid, and tend to the 
prodaationofBngineeofBOiBHTifio DBBiONand BCONOMiOALWOBKiRO. . . . Will be largely 
Boof ht after by Students and Deeignere."— JlfoHif* Bngiiutr. 

** Ubbtdl and thobodoblt pkaotioal. Will undoubtedly b« found of •bsat talub to 
ftU Mncemed with the design of Valve-gearing."— i/ecAonica/ World. 

" AbnoBt xtbkt ttfb of yaltb and its gearing is olearly set forth, and illnBtrated hi 
Mwh ft way as to be xsadilt ukdbxbtood and FRAonoAixT affuxd by either the SngiaMr, 
Dravghtnoan, or Student . . . Should prove both ubbvul and taldablb to all Engineefi 
■Mldng for BSUABLS and clbas information on the subject. Its moderate prioe uingB it 
wllihiB the reach of all*'— /ndtM<rt<« and Iron. 

^ Mr. Hubbt'b work Ib admisablt suited to the needs of the practical meehanie. . . . 
It Ib f^M from any elaborate theoretical discusBions. and the explanations of the variooB 
typM of valve-gear are accompanied by diagrams which render them sabxlt inn>nwvooo.** 
~7%f SttmtiAc Armriean. 



Hints on Steam Eng-lne Design and Construotlon. By Charles 
HiJBST, ** Author of Valres and Valve Gearing." In Paper Boards, 
Svo., Cloth Back. Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. net. 
OoNTBHTa— L Steam~PIpeB.— II. Valves— III. Cylinders.— IV. Air Pumps and Con- 
densers.— V. Uotion Work.— VI. Crank Shafts and Pedestals.— VIL Valve Gear.— VIIL 
Lubrication.— IX. Miscellaneous Details — Indbx. 

**A handy volume which every practical young engineer should possesB.**— 2^ Model 
Engineer. 



Strongly Bound in Super Royal Svo. Cloth Boards. 7s. 6d. net. 



For Calculating Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 

For Engineering, Technicat and Aliied Trades. 

By henry a. GOLDING, A.M.Inst.M.E., 

Technical Assistant to Messrs. Bryan Donkin and Clench, Ltd., and Assistant Lecturer 

in Mechanical Engineering at the Northampton Institute, London, £.0. 
"Cannot fail to prove practically serviceable to those for whom they have been 
designed."— <Sboteman. 



Srcond Edition, Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, 8s. 6cL 
aBIFFIN'S ELECTSIOAL PRICE-BOOK : For Electrical, Civil, 

Marine, and Borough Engineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 

Contractors, &c., &c. Edited by H. J. Dowsing. 
" The Elbctsical Pricb-Book ksmovbs all mystkky about the cost of Electrical 
Power. By its aid the kxpbnsb that will be entailed by utilising electricity on a largo or 
small Bsale can be discovered."— ^fr^^^/. 

LONDON: CHARLES SRIFFIN « CO., IIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRANa 
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Large Svo, Handsome Cloth. With IllnstratioiiB, Tables, &e. 21b. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A TREATISE ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LUBRICATION 

AND ON THE 

NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND TESTING OF LUBRICANTS. 
By LEONARD ARCHBUTT, F.I.O., F.O.S., 

Chemist to the Midland Railway Oompany, 
AND 

R. MOUNTFORD DEELEY, M.I.M.E., F.G.S., 

Chief Locomotive Superintendent, Midland Railway Company. 

(/ONTENTS.— I. Friction of Solids.— n. Liquid Friction or Yiscosity, and Flastlo 
Friction.— in. Superficial Tension.- IV. The Theory of Lubrication.— V. Lubricants, 
their Sources, Preparation, and Proi>ertie8.— YI. Physical Properties and Methods of 
Examination of Lubricants.— YII. Chemical Properties and Methods of Examination 
of Lubricants.— VIII. The Systematic Testing of Lubricants by Physical and Chemical 
Methods.— IX. The Mechanical Testing of Lubricants.— X. The Design and Lubrication 
of Bearings.- XI. The Lubrication of Machinery.— Index. 

" Destined to become a classic on the subject."— /ndtMtriM and Iron, 
" Contains practically ALL THAT IS known on the subject Deserves the careful 
attention of all Engineers."— iSai^tcay OJUtiU Guide. 



Fourth Edition. Vtryfvlly Illustrated, Clothe 4«. M, 

STEAM - BOILERS: 

THXIR DXFXSGTS, ICANAaiCMENT, AKD OON8TRX70TIOM. 
By R D. MUNRO, 

ChUf Bngimer of ths Seottith BoiUr Inturanee and Engine Intpeetion Company, 

General Contents.— I. Explosions caused (i) by Overheating of Plates— (a) By 
Defective and Overloaded Safety Valves— (3) By Corrosion, Internal or External- U) By 
Defective Desi^ and Construction (Unsupported Flue Tubes ; Unstrengthened Manholes ; 
Defective Staymg ; Strength of Rivetted Joints ; Factor of Safety)— II. Construction or 
Vertical Boilers: Shells— Crown Plates and Uptake Tubes— Man-Holes, Mud-Holes, 
and Fire-Holes — Fireboxes — Moimtings — Management — Cleaninjg; — Table of Bursting 
Pressures of Steel Boilers— Table of Rivetted Joints— Specifications and Drawings (X 
Lancashire Boiler for Working Pressures (a) 80 lbs. ; (fi) 300 lbs. per square inch respectively. 

" A valuable companion for workmen and engineers engaged about Steam Boilers, ought 
to be carefullr studied, and always at hand."— C<>^. Guardtan, 

" The book is very useful, especially to steam users, artisans, and young EngineeiB.'*— 
Sfi£tMeer. 



Bt the same Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Hand- 
book based on Actual Experiment. With Diagram and Coloured Plate. 
Price 3s. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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In Crown Svo, Handsome Cloth, With Numerous 
Illustrations, 5j. net, 

EMERY GRINDING MACHINERY. 

A Text-Book of Workshop Practice in General Tool Grinding, 

and the Design, Construction, and Application 

of the Machines Employed, 

BY 

R. B. HODGSON, A.M. Inst. Mech.E., 

Author of "Machines and Tools Employed in the Working of Sheet Metals." 
Introduction. — ^Tool Grinding. — Emery Wheels. — Mounting Emery Wheels. 
— Emery Rings and Cylinders. — Conditions to Ensure Efficient Working.— 
Leading Types of Machines.— Concave and Convex Grinding.— Cup and Cone 
Machines. — Multiple Grinding. — "Guest" Universal and Cutter Grinding 
Machines. — Ward Universal Cutter Grinder. — Press. — Tool Grinding.— Lathe 
Centre Grinder.— Polishing. —Index. 
"Deals practically with every phase of his subject." — Ironmonger 

" Eminently practical , . . cannot fail to attract the notice of the users of this class of 
machinery, and to meet with careful perusal." — Ghent. Trade Journal, 



Sixth Edition. Folio, strongly half-bound, 21/. 

TRAVERSE TABLES: 

Computed to Four Places of Decimals for every Minute 
of Angle up to 100 of Distance. 

For the use of Surveyors and Engineers. 

BY 

RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 

Authorised Surveyor for the GoTemments of New South Wales and 
Victoria. 

*«* Puilishid with the Concurrence of the Surveyors- General for New South 
WcUes and Victoria. 

"Those who have expericace in exact Survby-work will best know how to appreciate 
the cBonuMu amount of labour represented by this valoable book. The computatioofi 
enable the user to ascertain the sines and cosines for a distance of twelve miles to within 
half an inch, and this by sbfbxkmcb to but Omb Tablb, in place of the usual Fifteen 
minute eomfmtations required. This alone is evidence of the assistance which the Tables 
ensure te every nser, and as every Surveyor in active practice has felt the want of such 
assistance fbw knowing of thbir publication will rbmain without thbm." 

— Engineer. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN it CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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WOBKS BY 
ANDREW JAMIESON, MJnst.C.K, M.I.E.E., F.R.S.E., 

I Engineering t The 
Technical College. 



Formerly Professor of Electrical Engineering ^ The Glasgow and West of Scotland 
tchnica' " 



PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. 

In Large Crown Svc, FUUy Illustrated* 

STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES. For the Use of Students 

prepariii|g for Competitive Examinationfi. With over 700 pp., over 350 
Illustrations, 10 Folding Plates, and very numerous £xamination Papers. 
Fourteenth Edition. Revised throughout. 

"Professor Janueson fascinates the reader by his clbarnbss of concbption and 
SIMPUCITY OF BXPRB68I0N. His treatment recalls the lecturing of Faraday.'*—^ thenattm. 
*' The Bbst Book yet published for the use of StxideatA.**— Engineer. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTMCITY. For Advanced and 

" Honours " Students. By Prof. Jamieson, assisted by David Robertson, 
B.Sc, Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Merchant Venturers* 
Technical College, Bristol. [Shortly, 

APPUED MECHANICS & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Vol. I. — Comprising Part I., with 540 pages, 300 Illustrations, and 
540 Examination Questions : The Principle of Work and its applica- 
tions; Part II.: Friction; Gearing, &c. Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. 

" FuiXY MAINTAINS the reputation of &e A.}xihot**—Pract. Engineer. 

Vol. II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI., with 608 pages, 371 Illus- 
trations, and copious Examination Questions: Motion and Energy; 
Graphic Statics; Strength of Materials; Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
Machinery. Third Edition. 8s. 6d. 
"Wbll and lucidly written.*'— T'A^ Engineer. 

%* Eaeh of the above vohemes is complete in itself ^ and sold se^raiely, 

PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S INTRODUCTORT MANUALS 

Crerwn Svo. IVUh lUustraHons and ExaminaHon Papers, 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary 

Manual of). For First- Year Students. Tenth Edition, Revised. 3/6. 

" Should be in the hands of bvbrv engineering apprentice." — Practiced Engineer, 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITT (Elementary Manual 

of). For First-Year Students. Fifth Edition. 3/6. 

" A CAPITAL TBiCT-BOOK . . . The diagrams are an important feature."— %S'£Atf0/MMX/rr. 
" A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY Text-boolc PRACTICAL and kXcu."— Nature. 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual of). 

Specially airranged for First- Year Students. Sixth Edition, 
Revised. 3/6. 

"The work has vbrv high qualitibs, which ooay be condensed into the one word 
* CLBAR.' **— Science and A rt. 

In Preparation. 300 pages. Crown Svo, Profusely Illustrated. 

MODERN Electric Tramway Traction: 

A Text-Book of Present-Day Practiee. 

For the Uae of Electrical Brunneering Students and those interested in Electric 
Transmission of Power. 

By Prof. ANDREW JAMIESON. 



A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

For the Use of Electricians and Engineers. By John Munro, C.E., 
and Prof. Jamieson. Pocket Size. Leather, 8s. 6d. Sixteenth 
Edition. [See p. 49. 

— LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & GOu LIMITED^ EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS BY 

¥. J. MAGQUORN RANKINE, LL.D., F.R.S., 

Lmt9 ffegiua Profeaior of OMl Engineering In the Unioerelty of QIaagow. 
THOBOUOHLY REYISKD BY 

W. J. MILLAE, C.E., 

lot* Seoretary to the /natitute of Englneera and Shipbulidera In SeoHmMl, 



A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 

Oomprifdng the PrinoipleB of Statios and Cinematios, and Theory of 
Strnoturee, Meohanism, and Machines. With Numeroiui Diagrams. 
Grown 8vo, cleth. Sevbntbbnth Editiok. 12s. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: 

Oomprising Engineering Surreys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Ca;r- 
pentry. Metal Work, Roads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, 
Harbours, &o. With Numerous Tables and Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 
oloth. Twbnty- Second Edition. 16s. 



A MANUAL OF MACHINERY AND MILLWORK : 

Oomprising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Construction, and 
Objects of Maohines, &o. Dlustrated with nearly 300 Woodcuts, 
Grown 8yo, oloth. Sbybnth Edition. 128. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
PRIME MOVERS: 

With a Section on Gas, Oil, and Aib Enoinbs, by Bryan Donkin, 
M.Inst. C.E. With Folding Plates and Numerous Illustrations. 
Grown 8vo, cloth. Fifteenth EIdition. 12s. 6d. 

LONDON: GHAfilES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND^ 



36 CHARLES OMFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 

PRor. RAiTKimi's Works — {ConHtmsd), 

USEFUL RULES AND TABLES: 

For Arohiteots, Builders, Engineers, Founders, Mechanics, Shipbuilders* 
Surveyors, &c. With Appendix for the use of Eleotrioal Ehoihbbrb. 
By Professor Jamibsok, F.R.S.E. Seyinth Edition. lOs. 6d. 



A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK: 

A E^raotical and Simple Introduction to the Study of Meohanios. By 
Professor Rankine and E. F. Bambeb, G.E. With Numerous Illus 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Fifth Edition. 9s. 

V 1^ " MsoHAHiOAL Tbxt-Book " woi tUttgntd hf Professor Bamkivb m wi Imwo* 
svonoir to th§ oboiH Siria of Mtmvals, 



MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, Sis. 6d 

Part I. Papers relating to Temperature, Elasticity, and Expansion of 
Vapours, Liquids, and Solids. Part II. Papers on Energy and its Trans 
formations. Part III. Papers on Waye-Forms, Propulsion of Vessels, &o. 

With Memoir by Professor Tait, M.A. Edited by W. J. Millab, O.B. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. 

" No more •aduring Memorud of Profossor Raaldn* could be derised than the pubfioft- 
&» of thew papers in an aeeeanble fonn. . . . The CoUeetion it most TaluaU* on 
aaaount of the nature of hii diacoveriet, and the beauty and completeneta of his analjrns. 
. . . The Volume eaeeeds in importance any woric in the same departnwBt pafalishad 
li our lim:''^-AfxkdUct. 



SHELTON-BEY (W. Vincent, Foreman to the 

Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, Constantinople) : 

THE MECHANIC'S GUIDE : A Hand-Book for Engineer! aiid 
Artisans. With Copious Tables and Valuable Recipes for Practical Us& 
fUnstrated. Sie$Hd Ediikn, Crown 8to. Qoth, 7/6, 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft GO.^ LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRANDi 
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Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, With 60 Plates and 
Numerous Illustrations, Handsome Cloth, 34.S, 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., 

FBLLOW or KIHC^S COLLBGB, LONDON ; PSOF. EMERITUS OF CZVIL ENGINEERING, 

king's collbgb, rrc., arc. 
Contents — Discharee through Orifices. — Flow of Water through Pipes.— Accumulators. 
— Presses and Lifts. — Hoists. — Rams. — Hydraulic Engines. — Pumping Engines. — Capstans. 
— Traversers. —Jacks. — Weighing Machines. — Riveters and Shop Tools. — Punching, 
Shearing, and Flanging Machines. — Cranes. — Coal Discharging Machines. — Drills and 
Cutters. — Pile Drivers, Excavators, &c. — Hydraulic Machinery applied to Bridges, Dock 
Gates, Wheels .and Turbines. — Shields. — Vanous Systems and Power Installations* — 
Meters, &c.— Index. 

" A Book of great Pro£essioDal Usefulness."— /nw. 



In Large 8w, Handsome Cloth, With Frontidpieee, aevertU Plates, 
and over 250 Illustrations. 21^. 

THE PBINCIFLES AND CONSTRUGTIOH OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Practical lUastrations of Engines and Pumps applied to Minino» 

Town Watbb Supply, Drainage of Lands, &c., also Economy 

and Efficiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By henry DAVEY, 

Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Instltation of 
Mechanical Engineers, F.6.S., Ao. 

Contents —Early History of Pnmping En^es— Steam Pumping Engines— 
Pumps and Pump Valves— Creneral Principles of Non-Rotatiye Pumping 
Engines — The Cornish Engine, Simple and Compound — l^es of MiTiing 
Engines— Pit Work— Shaft Sinking— Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Mines— Valve Gears of Pumping Engines — Water Pressure PumpingEngines 
—Water Works En^es — Pumping Engine Economy and Trials ^Pumping 
Machinery — Centrifugal and other Low-Lift Pumps — Hydraulic Bams, 
Pumping Mains, &c.— Index. 

**B7 the *one English Engineer who probably knows more abont Pnmping Machinery 

than ANT OTHXK.* ... A VOLUKB KKCOKDIHa THB RESULTS OF LONG BXPXBIBIIOS AHD 

STUDY."— TA« Engiwer. 

"Undoubtedly THB best and most pbaotioal tbbatisb on Pnmping Machinery that has 
TBT bbbn pubushbd.**— i/inin^ Journal. 

tONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STftAWl 
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38 OHARLW GRIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

Hoyat 800, Hanasome Cloth, With numerous lUustrationa and Tables. 25s. 

THE STABILITY OF SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., 

OnOHT OF THB IMPBRIAL OKOBRS OP ST. STANILAUS OP RUSSIA; PKANCIS JOSBPH OF 

AUSTRIA : MBDJIDIB OF TURKEY ; AND RISING SUN OF JAPAN ; VICB* 

PRBSIDBNT OF THB INSTITUTION OP NAVAL ARCHITBCTS. 

In order to render the work complete for the purposes of the Shipbuilder, whether sx 
home or abroad, the Methods of Catculatiom introduced by Mr. F. K. Barnbs. Mr. Gray, 
M. Rbbcm, M. Daymard, and Mr. Bbnjamin, are all given separatel]r» illustrated b^ 
Tables and woiked-out examples. The book contains more than aoo Diagrams, and u 
nitistrated by a laree number of actual cases, derived from ships of all descriptions. 

*' Sir Edward Rbbd's ' Stabiutv op Ships ' is intaluablb. The Naval Architbct 
will find brought togetner and readv to his hand, a mass of infonnation which he would other 
wise have to seek in an almost encDess variety of publications, and some of which he woolf* 
poasibty not be able to obtain at all elsewhere."— jS/rawtf At;). 



THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. By John 
Harvard Biles, M.Inst.N.A., Professor of Naval Architecture in the 
University of Glasgow. [In PrepartUion, 



Third Edition. Illustrated with Plates, Numerous Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text. i8s. net 

STEEL SH I PS; 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 

A Manual for Shipbuilders, Ship Superintendents, Students, 
and Marine Engineers. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect, 

AUTHOR OF "know YOUR OWN SHIP." 

Contents.— I. Manufacture of Oast Iron. Wrought Iron, and Steel. —Com- 
poedtion of Iron and Steel, Quality, Strengtn, Tests, &c. II. Classification of 
Steel Ships. III. Considerations in making choice of Type of VesseL — ^Framing 
of Ships. rV. Strains experienced by Ships. —Methods of Computing and 
Comparing Strengths of Ships. V. Construction of Ships. — Alternative Modes 
of Constructioik — Types of Vessels. — Turret, Self Trimming, and Trunk 
Steamers, &c. — Rivets and Bivetting, Workmanship. VI. Pumping Arrange- 
ments. VII. Maintenance. — Prevention of Deterioration in the Hulls of 
Ships. — Cement, Paint. &o. —Index. 

^* So thoroagh and well written is every chapter in the book that it is difficult to select 
any of them as being worthy of exceptional praise. Altogether, the work is excellent, and 
will prove of ffreat valne to those for whom it is intended?'— 7%« Engineer. 

*^ Mr. Walton has written for the profession of which he is an ornament His work 
will be read and appreciated, no doubt, by every M.LN.A., and with great benefit by the 
majority of them.^— Journal 0/ Commerce. 



UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

DOCK ENGINEERING. 

By BRYSSON CUNNINGHAM, B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
See p. 27. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GRIPPIN^S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Edited by EDW. BLAOKMORE, 

Muter Mariner, First Class Trinity House Certificate, Assoc. Inst. N.A. ; 

And Weittbn, mainlt, by Sailors for SAnK>B8. 



"This admirable BXRis&"^Faxrplay. "A vbrt useful series."— ^a«iir«. 

"The yolmnes of Messrs. Griffin's Kautioal Series may well and profitably be 
read by all interested in our national maritihe progress."— ifarind Snfineer, 

"Evert Ship should have the whole Series as a Referbnoe Library. HAnd* 
flOMELT bound, olearly PRINTED and ILLUSTRATED, "—iittwjyooi Joum. qf Commeroe, 

The British Mercantile Marine : An Historical Sketch of its Rise 

and Deyelopment. By the Editor, Caft. Blaokmore. 8s. 6d. 

" Captain Blackmore's splendid book . . . contains paragraphs on every point 
of interest to the Merchant Marine. The 243 pages of this book are the most valu- 
able to the sea captain that have ever been compiled."— if ereAont Servioe Review, 

Elementary Seamanship. By D. Wh^on-Barkbr, Master Mariner, 

F.B.S.B., F.KG.S. With numerous Plates, two in Colours, and Frontispieoe. 

THIRD Edition, Thoroughly Bevised, Enlarged, and Be-set. With additional 

Illustrations. 68. 

"This ADMIRABLE MANUAL, by CAFT. WILSON BARKER, of the 'Worcester,' seenui 
to OS pbrfeotlt designed. "—A thenasum. 

Know Your Own Ship : A Simple Explanation of the Stability, Con- 
struction, Tonnage, and Freeboard of Ships. By Thos. Walton, Naval Architect. 
With numerous Dlustrations and additional Chapters on Buoyancy, Trim, and 
Calculations. Seventh Edition. 78. 6d. 
*• Mr. Walton's book will be found very useful."— r*« Engineer. 

Navifiration : Theoretical and Practical. By D. Wilson-Babkbb 

and William Allinoham. Second Edition, Bevised. 8s. 6d. 
** Precisely the kind of work required for the New Certificates of competency. 
Candidates will find it invaluable."— Dundee Adv&rtiaer, 

Marine MeteorolO^: For Officers of the Merchant Navy. By 
William allinoham, Mrst Class Honours, Navigation, Science and Art Department 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, and factimHe reproduction of log page. 
7s. 6d. 
" Quite the BEST publication on this fmb]ect"— Shipping Qazette. 

Latitude and Longritude : How to find them. By W. J. Millab, 

C.E. Second Edition, Bevised. 2s. 

" Cannot but prove an acquisition to those studying Navigation."— JforffM Bngineer. 

Practical Mechanics : Applied to the requirements of the Sailor. 
By THOS. Mackenzie, Master Mariner, F.B.A.S. Second Edition, Bevised. 8s. 6d. 
•* Well worth the money . . . excebdinqly bxlptol."— Shipping World. 

Trigonometry : For the Young Sailor, &c. By Rich. G. Buck, of the 
lliames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. « Worcester." Second Edition, Bevised. 
Price 8s. 6d. 
"This bminentlt practical and reliable v6hune."'-Sehoolmaiter. 

Practical Algrebra. By Rich. C. Buck. Companion Volume to tue 
above, for Sailors and others. Price 3s. 6d. 
" It is JUST THE book for the young sailor mindful of progress. —Nautieal Mag<uin», 

The Legal Duties of Shipmasters. By Bbnediot Wm. Ginsbubo, 

M.A., LL.D., of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit: Barrister-at-Law. Second 

Edition, Thoroughly Bevised and Enlarged. Price 4s. 6d. 

" Invaluable to masters. ... We can fully recommend It,"— Shipping QautU. 

A Medical and Surgical Help for Shipmasters. Including First 

Aid at Sea. By Wm. Johnson Smith, F.B.C.S., Principal Medical Officer, teamen's 

Hospital, Greenwich. Second Edition. Thoroughly Bevised. te. 

" Sound, judicious, really helptul.^'- rft^ Lancet. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



40 CHARLES ORIFFIN dt GO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES , 

Introductory Volume, Price S$, 6d, 

British Mercantile Marine. 

By EDWARD BLACKMORE, 

MASTER MARINER ; ASSOCIATE OF THE INSTITUTION OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS; 

MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS AND SHIPBUILDERS 

IN SCOTLAND; EDITOR OF GRIFFIN'S "NAUTICAL SERIES." 

General Contents.— Historical : From Early Times to 1486— Pit«resB 
ander Henry VIII.— To D^ath of Mary— During Elizabeth's Reign— T^ to 
the Beign of William III.— The 18th and 19th Centuries — Institution oi 
Eraminations — Else and Progress of Steam Propulsion — Development of 
Free Trade— Shipping Legislation, 1862 to 1875— " Locksley Hall^ Case- 
Shipmtiasters' Societies— Loading of Ships — Shipping Legislation, 1884 to 1894— 
Statistics of Shipping. The Personnel : Shipowners— Officers— Mariners- 
Duties and Present Position. Education: A Seaman's Education: whkt it 
should be — Present Means of Education— Hints. Discipline and Duty— 
Postscript— The Serious Decrease in the Number of British Seamen, a Matter 
demanding the Attention of the Nation. 

'* iNmuESTiHa and Instbuctivs . . . may be read with profit and knjotmxiit."- 
9Uugow Herald. 

*'Etbrt bramoh of the subject is dealt with in a way which shows that the writer 
' knows the ropes' familiarly. "~&o<«man. 

**ThiB ADKDtABLB book . . . TBBMS with asefol information— Should be in tiw^ 
•uuids of every 8ailor/'— TFe«^ern Morning Netn. 



Third Edition, Thorov^Jdy Eevised, Erdarged, and Reset 
With Additional Illustrations, Price 6s, 

ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP, 

D. WILSON-BARKER, Master Mariner; F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S.,&o,,&o. 

TOUNaBK BROTHER OF THE TRINITT HOUSE. 

Witii Frontispiece, Numerous Plates (Two in Colours), and Illustrations^ 

in the Text. 

General Contents. — The Building of a Ship; Parts of Hull, Masts, 
Ac.- Ropes, Knots, Splicing, &c. — Gear, Lead and Log, &c. — Rigging, 
Anchors — Sailmakmg — The Sails, &c. — Handling of Boats under Sai] — 
Signals and Signalling — Rule of the Road— Keying and Relieving Watch — 
Points of Etiquette — Glossary of Sea Terms and Phrases — Index. 

*,* The volume contains the nkw bulbs of thb boao. 
** This admibablb xanual, by Oaft. Wilsoh-Babkbb of the ' Worcester,' seems to us 
PHBTBOiLT DBsieHXD, and holds its place ezeellentlv in *■ OBnrrm's Nautical Sbbibs.' . . . 
Although intended for those who are to become Offlcert of the Merchant Navy, it will be- 
found useful by all taohtsxbk.*'— il<A«UBvm. 

%* For complete List of GBumH^s Nautical Sbbues, see p. 39. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



NAVTIOAL W0RK8. 4i 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Second Edition, ■ Revised wad Illustrated, Price Sa. 6d. 

]N^ A V I a A T I O ]Sr : 

By DAVID WILSOJST-BARKER, RN.R, F.KS.K, &o., &o., 

AND 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

nSSI-OLASS HONOUSS, NAYiaAHON, SdSNOX AND ART DEPABTMENT. 

Witb Vlumeroud ^Uuettattona and Bsamtnation (StueBtfona. 

General Contents.— Definitions— Latitude and Longitude— InstrumentB 
of Navigation— Correction of Courses— Plane Sailing — Traverse Sailing— Day's 
Work — Parallel Sailing — Middle Latitude Sailing — Mercator*s Chart— 
Mercator Sailing — Current Sailing — Position by Bearings— Great Circle Sailing 
—The Tides— Questions— Appenduix : Compass Error — Numerous Useful Hints. 
Ac. — Lidez* 

" PBXoiasLT the kind of work required for the New Certificates of competency in grades 
Item Second Mate to extra Master. . . . Candidates will find it wyalxjama"— Dundee 
AdvertUer. 

" A CAPITAL LiTTLB BOOK . . . Specially adapted to the New Examinations. The 
Authors are Oaft. WnsoN-BABKBB (Captain-Superintendent of the Nautical College, H.M.a 
' Worcester,' who has had great experience in the highest problems of Navigation), and 
Hb. Alunoham, a well-known writer on the Science' of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. *' 
-Bhipping World. 



Handsome Cloth, Fully Illustrated, Price 78, 6d, 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOR OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAVY. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Joint Author of "Navigation, Theoretical and Practical." 

With numerous Plates, Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, and a facsimile 
Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

Introductory.— Instruments Used at Sea for Meteorological Purposes.— Meteoro- 
logical Log-Books.— Atmospheric Pressure.— Air Temperatures.— Sea Temperatures.— 
Winds.— Wind Force Scales.— History of the Law of Storms.— Hurricanes, Seasons, and 
Storm Tracks.- Solution of the Cyclone Problem. — Ocean Currents. — Icebeigs.— Syn- 
dironouB Charts.— Dew, Mists, Fogs, and Haze.— Clouds.- Rain, Snow, and HaH.— 
Mirage, Bainbows, Coronas, Halos, and Meteors.— Lightning, Corposants, and Auroras.— 
QnE8noN8.—AppENDix.— Index. 

" Quite the bbst publication, and certainly the most intb&bstino, on this subject ever 
presented to Nautical m^VL."—Shippiiig OatseUe. 

*,* For Complete List of Gbifun's Nautical Series, see p. 39. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



4« OBARLMS aKirflN * OO.'M PUBLIOATIOSa. 

GBIFFIirS yAPTICAL SERIES. ~ 

Sbookd Edition, Revised. With Numerons IllustratioDB. Price Sa. 6d. 

Practical Mechanics: 

Applied to the Bequirements of the Sailor. 
By THOS. MACKENZIE, 

Ma$t»r Jiariner, F.R.A.3. 
GsNXBAL Contents. — Resolution and Composition of Forces — Work done 
bv Machines and Living Agents— The Mechanical Powers: The Lever; 
Ilerrioks as Bent Levers— The Wheel and Axle : Windlass ; Ship's Capstan ; 
Grab Winch— Tackles : the **01d Man"— The Inclined Plane; the Screw— 
The Centre of Gravity of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strength of Rope : 
Steel Wire, Mamlla, Hemp, Coir — ^Derridu and Shears— Calcolation of the 
Cross-breaking Strain of Fir Spar— Centre of Effort of Sails — Hydrostatics: 
the Diving-bdl ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship's Pump, &c 

" This EXCELLENT BOOK . . . contains a LABQE AMOUNT of information." 
-'Nature. 

** Well wobth the money . . . will be found bxoeedinolt helfvul."— 
Bhkpping World, 

"Kg Phxts' Officebs' bookcase will henceforth be complete without 
Captain Mackenzie's ' Pbaotical Mechanics. ' Notwithstanding my many 
▼ears' experience at sea, it has told me how much more there U to acquvrej'* — 
(Letter to the Publishers from a Master Mariner). 

" I must express my thanks to you for the labour and care you have taken 
In 'Practical Mechanics.' , , . It is a life's experience. . . . 
What an amount we frequently see wasted by rigging purchases without reason 
and accidents to spars, &c., &c. ! 'Practical Mechaniob' would sate all 
Tms." — (Letter to the Author from another Master Mariner). 



WORKS BY RICHARD C. BUCK, 

Of the Thames Nautical Training Oollege, H.M.S. ' WoroeBter.' 

A Manual of Trigonometry: 

With Diagrams, Examples, and Exercises. Price 8s. Od. 

Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
*«* Mr. Buck's Text-Book has been specially prepared with a view 
to the New Examinations of the Board of Trade, in which Trigonometry 
k an obligatory subject. 

"This uomBirTLT fraoixoal and bxliablb YOvoKR.'^—Schodnuuter, 

A Manual of Algebra. 

Dnlgned to meet the Requirements of Sailors and others. Price 8s, 6d, 

\* These elementary works on algxbsa and tbioovometbt are written specially for 
those who will have little opportnnity of oonsalting a Teacher. They are books for *' saup^ 
BSLP.** AH but the simplest explanations have, therefore, been avoided, and ahswhm te 
fhe BxeroiaeB are given. Any person may readily, by careful stody, become master of their 
oontents, and thus lay the foundation for a farther mathematical coarse, if desired. It is 
hoped that to the yoanger Officers of oar Mercantile Marine they will be foond decidedly 
servioeable. The Examples and Exercises are taken from the Examination Papers set for 
the Oadets of the *' Worcester.*' 

** (nearly arranged, and well got up. . . A first-rate Elementary Algebra. — > 
Ntmtitml Magcuine. 
%*For complete List of Obiivim'b Nautical Sxbibs. see p. 8». 

LONDON : CHARLES QRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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QBITFIN'S yAUTICAL SERIES. 

Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Extended. In Crown 8vo. 
Handsome Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 

THE LEGAL DUTIES OF SHIPHASTERS. 

BY 

BENEDICT WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), 

Of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit ; Barrister-at-Law. 

General Contents .—The Qualification for the Position of Shipmaster— The Con- 
tract with the Shipowner— The Master's Duty in respect of the Crew : BngaoemeBt : 
Apprentices; Discipline; Provisions, Accommodation, and Medical Comforts ; rayment 
of wages and Discharge— The Master's Duty in respect of the Passengers— The Master's 
Financial Besponsibilities— The Master's Duty in respect of the Cargo— The Master's 
Duty in Case of Casualty— The Master's Duty to certain Public Authorities— The 
Master's Duty in relation to Pilots, Signals, Flaos, and Light Dues— The Master's Duty 
upon Arrival at the Port of Discharge— Appendices relative to certain L^al Matters : 
Board of Trade Certificates, Dietarv Scales, Stowage of Grain Cargoes, Load Line Begula- 
tions, Life-saving Appliances, Carnage of Cattle at Sea, Ac, d^c— Copious Index. 

" No intelligent Master sbonld fail to add this to his list of necessary books. A few Unas 
of it may savb ▲ lawtbh's fbb, bbsidks khdlbsb WQiKBiY."— Liverpool Journal of Oommeree. 

** SmrsiBLB, plainly written, in olbax and NON-TBcmmcAL lanou^ob, and will be Ibnnd of 
KUOH SBBViCB by the Shipmaster."— A-ia'iA Trade RwUw. 



Second Edition, Revised. With DiagramB. Price 28. 

Latitude and Longitude: 

to Fi]:]id tl^eiati. 



By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., 

Late Secretary to the IntU of Engineers and Shipbuilders in SeoUamd. 

" CONOIBBLY and clkablt wbttten . . . cannot but prove an acquisition 
to those stadying Navigation." — Marine Engineer. 

" Tonng Seamen will find it handt and usiful, simple and olbar."— TAc 
JSngineer. 

FiRST AID AT SEA. 

Second Edition, Revised. With Coloured Plates and Numerous Illustra- 
tions, and comprising the latest Regulations Respecting the Carriage 
of Medical Stores on Board Ship. Price 6s. 

i MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 
IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

BY 

WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.RO.S., 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. 

%* The attention of aU interested in our Merchant Na^y is reqaested to this esoeedii^y 
useful and valnable work. It is needless to say that it is the ontoome of many years 
PBAonoAL xxPBBiBncs amongst Seamen. 

" Soum, JUDiGZons, bxallt hxlftul."— TAc Lancet. 

*»* For Complete List of Gbiffin's Nautical Sbbibs, see p. 39. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 



44 OHARLEa QRIFFIN d, CO.' 8 PUBLICATIONB. 

QBIFFiyS yAUTICAL SERIES. 

Seventh Edition. Bevisedj with Chapters on Trim^ Buoyancy^ 

and CaleuleUions. Numerous lUustraiions, Handsome 

Cloth, Crovm 8vo, Price 7s, 6d. 

KNOW YOUB OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Arohitect. 

8PB0IALLY ARBANOBD TO SUIT THE BBQUIRBMBNTS OF SHIPS* 0FFI0BB8, 

SHTPOWNBRS, 8UFBRINTENDBNTR, DRAUGHTSMEN, BNGINEEBS, 

AND OTHERS. 

This work explains, in a simple manner, such important 
subjects as: — 



Displacement, 

Deadweight, 

Tonnage, 

Freeboard, 

Moments, 

Buoyancy, 

Strain, 

Structure, 



StabiUty, 
Rolling, 
Ballasting, 
Loading, 
Shifting Cargoes, 
Admission of Water, 
Sail Area, 
Ac, Ac. 



** The little book will be found bxgeedinolt handt by most officers and 
offidak connected with shipping. . . . Mr. Walton's work wiU obtain 
LABTiNa SUOOBSS^ because of its nnique fitness for those for whom it has been 
written." — Shipping World. 

** An XXOELLENT WORK, fnU of solid instmction and invaluable to every 
officer of the Mercantile Marine who has his profession at heart." — Shipping, 

" Not one of the 242 pages conld well be spared. It will admirably fulfil its 
purpose . . . nsef m to ship owners, ship superintendents, ship draughts- 
men, and aU interested in shippmg." — Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 

" A mass of vert useful tsvobmatigs, accompanied by diagrams and Dlus- 
trations, is given in a compact form." — Fairplay. 

** We have found no one statement that we could have wished differently 
expressed. The matter has, so far as clearness allows, been admirablv con- 
densed, and is simple enough to be understood by every seaman." — Marine 
Engineer. 

BY THB SAME AUTHOR. 

Steel SMps: Tbeir Gonstraction and Haintenance. 

(See page 38.) 
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Just Out. Fifteenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Greatly Enlarged^ 

and Reset Throughout, Large Svo, Cloth, pp, i-xxiv+708. 

With 280 Illustrations, reduced Jrom Working Drawings, 

and 8 PlaUs. 2ls, net, 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINERY. 

By A. E. SEAT ON, H.Inst.C.E., H. Inst. Heeh. E., 
H.Inst.N.A. 



General Contents. — Part I. — Principles of Marine Propulsion. 
Part II. — Principles of Steam Engineering. Part III. — Details of 
Marine Engines : Design and Calculations for Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, 
Expansion Valves, &c. Part IV. ~ Propellers. Part V. — Boilers. 
Part IV. — Miscellaneous. 

V This Edition includes a Chapter on Watrh-Tube Boilbrs, with lUnstra* 
tioDs of the leading Types and the Revised Rules of the Buremu Veritas, 



'* In the three-fold eapaeity of enabling a Student to learn how to design, oonstruot, 
And work a Marine Steam-Engina. Mr. Seaton's Manual has mo utal."— ZViiim. 

" By hx the but Manual m ezistenoe. . . . Gives a complete aooount of the 
methods of aolving, with the utmost possible eoonomy, the problems before the Marinf 
Ehcineer."— ^ftmowm. 

"The Student, Draughtsman, and Ennneer will find this work the moct valuable 
Handbook of Reference on the Marine Engme now in existence."— JfaHiM MiHfin«sr. 



Seventh Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Pooket-Size, Leather. Ss. 6d. 
A FOOKET-BOOK OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING RULES AND TABLES, 

TOB THE USB 07 

Marine Engineers, Naval Architects, Designers, Draughtsmen, 
Superintendents and Others. 

BY 

A. R SEATON, M.I.O.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H. M. ROUNTHWAITB, M.LMech.E., M.I.N.A. 

"Admirably fulfils it« purpose.**— JfafTM Bngifutr. 
By B. CUNNINOHAM. 

DOCKS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE. 

(See page 27.) 
LONDON: CHARLES ORIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS BT PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, Assoe.M.I.C.EM 

M.LM.E., M.LE1.E., llLMiiuE.. Whit Boh., M.OrcLM«ljL 



THE CALCULUS FCR ENGINEERS 
AND PHYSICISTS, 

Applied to Teehnieal Problems. 

WITH EXTENSIVE 

OIiASSIFIED BEFEBENCE LIST OF INTEGBAIaS. 
By PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH. 

ASSISTED BT 

R. F. MUIRHEAD, M.A., B.Sa, 

Formerly Olftrk Fellow of Glasgow UnlTersity, and Lecturer on Mafhematloa at 
Mason College. 

In Crown Svo, extra, with Dittgrams and Folding-Plate^ 8b. 6d. 

" Pbot. B. H. Smith's book will be serviceable in rendering a hard road as bast as pkaoiio- 
4BL1 for the non-mathematical Student and Engineer."— jltftetueum. 

" Interesting diagrams, with practical illustrations of actual occurrence, are to be found here 
tn abundance. Thx tbbt complxtb glassifibd bbpbrbncb tabib will prove very useful ta 
saving the time of those who want an integral in a hurry."— J%« Bnginur. 



MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and French) : 
28 GRAPHIC TABLES OB DIAGRAMS. 

Showing at a glance the Mutual Gonyebsion of Measurements 
in Different Units 

Of Lengths, Areas, Yolumea, Weights, Stresses, Densities, Quantities 

of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, Ac. 

For the use of Engineers, Surveyors, Architects, nnd Contractors, 

In 4to, Boards. 78, 6d, 



*^* Prof. Smith's Conybrsion-Tablbs form the most miique and com- 
prehensiye collection ever placed before the profession. By their use much 
time and labour will be saved, and the chiEmces of error in calculation 
diminished. It is believed that henceforth no Engineer's Office will be 
oonsidered complete without them. 

" The work is ibvaiuablb"- CoIlMry QwurdMn. 

** Ouflht to be in bvbbt office where even occasional conversions are required. . . . Pro! 
Smith's tabi<B8 form very bxcbllbbt cebces on results."— iPZeetriooZ Review. 

** Prof. Smith deserves the hearty thanks, not only of the BveiBBBB, but of the OoM kiboeal 
WoBLD, for having smoothed the way for the adoption of the Mbtbio Stbvbm of MBASimuiiflV. 
a subject which is now assuming great importance as a factor in maintaining our bold upon 
f OBBion TBAJ}^"— The Mad^inery Market. 

LONMW: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 
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Second Edition in Preparation. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. lOs. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS. 

BY 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, and A. G. BLOXAM, 

F.LO., P.O.S,, A.I.C.E., F.LO., F.C.S., 

Oonsalting Ohemist to the Crown Agents for Consulting Chemist, Head of the Chemistry 

the Colonies. Department, Goldsmiths' Inst., 

New Cross. 

QBHEBAL CONTENTS.— Introdnctlon—CliemlBtry of the Chief Materials 
of Oonatructlon— BourceB of Energy— Chemistry of Steamrral8liig--Cheml8- 
try of Lnhrloatlon and Lubricants— Metallurgical Processes used In the 
Winning and Manufacture of Metals. 

"The anthers have saocBRDKD beyond all expectation, and have prodnc^ a work which 
should give fbxsh powbb to the Engineer and Manufacturer."— 2'A€ Times. 

"PiACIIGAL TH&OUGHOUT ... an ADMIBABIA nXT-BOOE, USoAll UOt OV\j tO Studeuts, 

bat to BsoiiriiBS and Manaobbs of works in p&btbntino wastx and improving p&ocbbbxs."— 



"A book worthy to take high rank . . . treatment of the subject of oasiotts fun 
particularly good. . . . Waibr gab and its production clearly worked out. . . . We 
warmly RicoMMsni) the work."— J^ounMU ofOaa Ltghtina. 

For Companion Volume by the same Authors, see " Chemistbt 
FOR Manufacturers," p. 71 General Catalogue. . 



Pocket Size, Leather Limp, with Gilt Edges and Rounded Corners, printed on Special 
Thin Paper, with Illustrations, pp. I.— XII. + 834. Price 18s. net. 

(THE NEW " NYSTROM ") 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S REFERENCE BOOK 

A Handbook o^ TobbleSj Formvlas and Methods for Engineers j 
St2ident8 and Draughtsmen. 

By henry HARRISON SUPLEE, B.Sc, M.E. 

Tables, Formulas, and Reference Data for Mechanical Engineers, comprising machine 
design and information relating to the drawing office and the designing department; 
intended as a successor to the well-known Pocket-fiook written many years ago by the 
late JoBV W. T^YWtKO^i.— Publishers' Note. 



WORKS BY WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., M.lNST.G.E., 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS; 

An Introduetion to the Study of Foree and Motion. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

*' Qear in style and practical in method, 'Thb Studbnt's Mbckanics' is owdiotty to b* 
recommended from all points of ywfr.'*'-Atfu9Ufum. 

FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS. 

Papers reprinted from the Engines, In Crown Svo, is. 
Demy Svo, with Numerous Illustrations, 9s. 

FUEL AND WATER: 

A Manual for Users of Steam and Water. 

By Pbof. FRANZ SCHWACKHOFER of Vienna, and 

WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., C.E. 

GRNntAL CoNTBNTS.— Heat and Combustion— Fuel. Varieties of— Firing: Arrange- 
meats: Furnace, Flues, Chimney— The Boiler^ Choice of— Varieties— Feed-water 
Heaters— Steam Pipes— Water : Composition, Purification— Prevention of Scale, &c. , &c. 

"The Section on Heat is one of the best and most lucid ever ^muxiaci/*— Engineer. 

" Cannot fidl to be valuable te thousands usmg steam power.**— Baiiwaj^ Engmeer. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. BTRANDl 
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Sbcokd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

With Tables, Illustrations in the Text, and 37 Lithographic Plates. Medium 

Svo. Handsome Cloth. 30s. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS s 

A Guide to the Construction of Works for the Prevention of the 
Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries; 

By W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.C.K, F.G.S., 

Late Assistant-Engineer, Ixmdon County CoundL 



PART L— Introductory. PART II.— Sewage Disposal Works in 
Operation—- Their Construction, Maintenance, and Cost. 

%* From the faet of the Audaor^s having, for some years, had charre of the Main 
Drainage Works of the Northern Section of the Metropolis, the chapter on London will be 
found to oontain many important details which would not ouerwise hare been available. 

" AD persons interested in Sankary Science owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Crimp. . . 
His work will be ^speoially usa^ to Sanitary Authorities and their advisers . . 

■MBOMffTLY PRACTICAL AND MSBrVL.^^ZrOMf^iL 

"rwhaUy the most coMfurrs and bbst trbatisb on the subiect which has anpeared 
■B our language- . . WHl prove of d» grealeiit use to aU who have die problem 
Sewage Disposal to biOt-^Sdinburgh Mtdhal Journal. 



Beautifully Illustratedf with Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text, ^Is, net, 

TRADES' WASTE! 

ITS TREATMENT AND UTILISATION. 
A Handbook for Borough Engineers, Surveyors, Architects, and Analysts. 

By W. NAYLOR, F.O.S., A.M. Inst. C.E., 

Ohief Inspector of Rivers, Ribble Joint Committee. 

Contents.— I. Introduction.— II. Chemical Engineering.— III.— Wool De-greasing 
and Grease Recovery ,— IV. Textile Industries; Calico Bleaching and Dyeing.— V. Dyeing 
and Calico-Printing.— VI. Tanning and Fellmongery.— VII. Brewery and Distillery 
Waste.— VIII. Paper Mill Refuse.- IX. General Trades' Waste.— Index. 

'* There is probably no person in England to-day better fitted to deal rationally with 
such a 8n\i}ect."— British Sanitarian. 

'* The work is thoroughly practical, and will serve as a handbook in the future for those 
who have to encounter the problems discassed."— (7A«mtca{ Trade Journal. 



At Press. Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Re- Written. 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIR NATURE, PREPARATION, AND U8E8. 
By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 

Assistant Secretary for Technology, Board of Education, South Kensington. 

*^ IWALUABLB to the Studsut, Arohit«ot, and Engineer. "—iH<t/d<n^ Ifeufs. 
" Will be useful to all interested in the MAinTFAOTURS, nss, and tbbtino of Oomonta."— 
Enginter. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & UO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRANG 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Second Edition, Revised, In Large 8w. Handsome Cloth, Profusely 
Illustrated with Plates^ Diagrams^ and Figures. 24s, net, 

CENTRAL ELEGTRIGAL STATIONS: 

Their Desisrn, Orgranisation, and Management. 

By CHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Late Memb. of Council InstE.E., and Electrical Engineer to the City of Manchester ; 
Electrical Engineer-in-Chief to the Admiralty. 

ABRIDGED CONTENTS. 

Introductory. — Central Station Work as a Profession. — Ab an Investment — The Estab- 
lishment of a Central Station. — Systems of Supply. — Site. — Architecture. — Plant. — Boilers — 
Systems of Draught and Waste Heat Economy. — Coal Handling, Weighing, and Storing. — 
Tlie Transmission of Steam. — Generators. — Condensing Aj^pUances. — Switching Gear, 
Instruments, and Connections. — Distributing Mains. — Insulation, Resistance, and Cost. — 
Distributing Networks. — Service Mains and Feeders. — Testing Mains. — Meters and 
Appliances.— Standardising and Testing Laboratory.— Secondary Batteries.— Street Light- 
ing. — Cost — General Organisation. — Mains Department — Installation Department — 
Standardising Department — Drawing Office. — Clerical Department — The Consumer.— 
Routine and Main Laying.— Index. 

" One of the most valuable contributions to Central Station literature we have had 
for some time."— Electricity. 



ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A Treatise on Eleetrieity Switehgeap and Systems of Transmission. 

By LEONARD ANDREWS, M.I.E.E., 

Ex-Member of Council of the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association ; Consulting 

Electrical Engineer to the Hastings Corporation, &c., &c. 

General Principles of Switchgear Design. —Constructional Details.— Circuit Breakers or 

Arc Interrupting Devices. — ^Automatically Operated Circuit- Breakers. — Alternating Reverse 



Current Devices. — Arrangement of 'Bus Bars, and Apparatus for Parallel Running. — 
General Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for High Tension Systems. — General 
Arrangement 0? Controlling Apparatus for Low Tension Systems. — Examples of Complete 



Sixteenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 

A POCKET-BOOK 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

FOX THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 

By JOHN MUNRO, C.E., & Prof. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.B. 
With Numerous Diagrams. Pocket Size. Leather, Ss. 6d. 

aSNSBAL OONTBNTS. 

Units of Measurement. — Measures. — Testing. — Conductors. — Dielectrics. — Suhiaarint 
Cables.— Telegraphy.— Electro-Chemistry. — Electro-Metallurgy.— Batteries.— Dynamos and 
Motors. — Transformers. — Electric Lighting. — Miscellaneous. — Logarithms. — Appendices. 

*' WomMBRPULLV Pbsfbct. . • . Worthy of the highest oonimendatiott we can 
give it." — BUctricioH. 

"Tlitt Stbrumg Valub of Motsn. Munko and Jamissom's Pockst-Book "- 
SkctritalRtview. 

LONDON : CHARLES 6RIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



